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No. 240 BALL-BEARING FLOOR HINGE 
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View showing Hinge with one side plate, back plate and floor plate attached 


Get the Builders 


in Lown Interested 
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They can make or break the reputation of the 
builders’ hardware you carry. Their opinions are 
certainly worth their weight in gold—home owners 
abide by their views, at any rate. 


Show this new National Ball Bearing Floor Hinge. 
Point out its many vital features: 


—the wear-saving structure of the spring. 
—the positive adjustment for pressure 

_ —the systematic carriage of weight 
—the ball-bearing action 

















This National product is just what builders have been 
looking for. You will find it a profitable item to carry, and to 
push. 


Packed one in a box, complete with all necessary parts and 
illustrated directions for attaching; one dozen in a case—any 


finish. 


Write at once. 
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The Popularity of the Bicycle Has Rapidly Increased — 
Some of the Popular Models _ . 


HE manner in which the bicycle has risen 

from the near oblivion into which it had 

fallen during the past few years, is one of 
the notable merchandising achievements of 1916. 
Though there have been many agencies at work 
to increase the popularity of the bicycle, there have 
also been several serious handicaps to check the 
output. 

To a greater extent perhaps than would appear 
on the surface, the severe shortage of metals and 
metal products experienced in the latter half of 
1915 and during the present year has curbed the 
sales of bicycles. These sales have been seriously 
cut down by the failure of many of the factories 
to make prompt shipments. This was due not 
alone to the volume of orders on hand, but to the 
inability of many of the factories to secure tubing 
and raw materials. 

Last fall there were very positive indications 
that the following year would see a great revival 
in the bicycle industry. The manufacturers and 
distributers felt this influence and prepared, no 
doubt to the best of their ability, to take care of 
the increased demand. But in spite of the fore- 
sight and preparation it was not long after the 
selling season opened that a severe shortage in 
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bicycles was felt and many sales were lost because 
the machines were not to be had. And the blame 
for the condition, if blame there really is, can 
hardly be placed at the door of the manufacturers. 
The influences at work were for the greater part 
beyond their power. There was first of all a much 
greater demand than was anticipated. This alone 
would probably not have caused any serious com- 
plication, but coupled with the great scarcity of 
raw materials it created a condition of affairs that 
was in the face of the extensive bicycle publicity 
deplorable though unpreventable. 

Handicapped as the bicycle industry has been 
during the past year, the concentrated efforts of 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers has made the 
season of 1916 one of which all those connected 
with the sale of bicycles may well feel proud, with 
the exception perhaps of those manufacturers who 
underestimated their requirements and have been 
obliged to purchase raw material at greatly in- 
creased prices. 

Though there is at the present time no means 
of ascertaining the exact number of bicycles dis- 
tributed during the season now drawing to a close, 
the mark of “One Million Bicycles in 1916” set by 
the Million Bicycles Committee of the Cycle Parts 





The “Reading Standard” racer made by the Reading 
Cycle Mfg. Company 


“Shield Brand” motor bike of the Wyeth Hardware 
& Manufacturing Company 





The Iver Johnson “Mobicycle” 





The “Little Hummer” juvenile bicycle made by T. B. 
Laycock Son & Co. 
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A bicycle of the motorcycle type distributed by the 
Smith Bros. Hardware Company 


and Accessories Association and the Cycle Jobbers’ 
Association may not be reached. Whatever differ- 
ence there may be between this goal and the actual 
number sold can be attributed to the scarcity of 
raw material that prevented manufacturers from 
fulfilling old contracts or accepting new ones. 

Impossible as it is to predict with any degree of 
certainty just how much the situation will be re- 
lieved for the season of 1917 there is very little 
doubt but that some improvement will be made. 
Those manufacturers who have seen the fruit of 
their endeavors held before their mouths and 
snatched away before they could more than merely 
taste of it, will not stint themselves on preparation. 
Whether their efforts will be sufficient to stave off 
another shortage of bicycles is a matter that can- 
not be foretold. Though the stringency in the 
metals market seems to be relieved slightly, there 
is no means of predicting to what extent this will 
go nor how long the condition will last. But any 
shortage of two-wheelers next year will not be 
because of lack of foresight or preparation on the 
part of the manufacturers. They are ready to do 
their share. 


A Readjustment of Prices 

When we consider the fact that many distrib- 
uters who underestimated their needs were greatly 
embarrassed by the advanced prices they were forced 
to pay, and that many manufacturers, caught by 
the increase in the cost of raw materials, were 
obliged to fulfill at least portions of their contracts 
at little or no profit, the evidence on hand would 
seem to indicate a decided upward readjustment of 
prices for the coming season. 

There is a tendency among consumers to buy 
bicycles of better quality and of consequently higher 
prices than in the past few years. With such a 
condition prevailing there is no real reason to look 
on this readjustment of prices with fear and trem- 
bling. Bicycles have been sold in many cases at a 


Model 48, arch bar type, made by the Great Western 
Mfg. Company 





The “Apollo” truss-frame model sold by the Edw. K. 
Tryon Company 


close margin—too close in a great many instances 
if the actual cost of selling is taken into consid- 
eration. There is presented in consequence to 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers alike an oppor- 
tunity while price revisions are being made to put 
prices on a basis that will insure a living profit 
to everyone connected with the industry. 

The commercial possibilities of the bicycle are 
being rapidly developed. Good roads movements 
and fresh-air propaganda have helped to boom the 
sale of bicycles, and have interested many middle- 
aged people in the healthfulness of bicycle riding. 
The bicycle has become more of a necessity than 
in former years and the prices are such that a 
wheel of good quality is within the reach of prac- 
tically everyone. 

The reawakened popularity of bicycle racing has 
been turned to good account. In Kansas City re- 
cently an organization was formed known as the 
Bicycle Dealers’ Association, the object of which 
is to increase the interest in bicycles. Races were 
held on July 4 that had an attendance of between 
5000 and 6000 people. Prizes consisting for the 
most of bicycle accessories presented by manufac- 
turers and jobbers were given. So successful was 
this event that similar races will be held once a 
month. 

Associations of this kind are being formed in 
many towns and cities. Clubs also for riders are 
being organized and fostered by dealers to further 
the growing interest in bicycle riding as a health- 
ful exercise that offers unlimited pleasure, and to 
aid in developing a greater interest in racing. 
Races are frequently held. The prizes need not 
be very expensive and for the most part can con- 
sist of bicycle accessories. 

Boy Scouts need bicycles, workmen need bicycles, 
those looking for outdoor exercise need bicycles— 
there is no end to the list of people who have use 
for a bicycle if the matter is but brought strongly 
enough to their attention. 


This bicycle is tterned after the Indian motorcycle 
and is made by the Hendee Mfg. Company 


The “Vedette” intermediate model of the Westfield 
Mfg. Company 


The “Camp Fire Girls” model of the Iver Johnson’s 
Arms and Cycle Works 
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The “Victor” model of the New York Sporting Goods 
Company 


The “Dayton” motor bike manufactured by the Davis 
Sewing Machine Company 





The “Climax” motorcycle type bicycle of the Gendron 
Wheel Company 


The Modern Bicycle 


The tendency in bicycle design during the past 
few years has been toward motorcycle lines. The 
demand has been heavy for cycles of this type and 
as a result practically every manufacturer is now 
including in his line one or more styles of bicycles 
of special design and equipment that gives to them 
an appearance very similar to the motorcycle. 


The “Pope Motobike” 

Among the first of these to appear on the market 
was the “Pope Motobike,’” made by the Westfield 
Mfg. Company, Westfield, Mass. Several slight 
changes have been made, but the original design 
proved so popular that it has been followed very 
closely each year. It is given the appearance of a 
motorcycle by the double-bar construction, the ex- 
tended handlebars and the large saddle. It has a 
metal tool box to represent the motorcycle gasoline 
tank, a luggage carrier, a special stand and an 
electric lighting outfit. 


The “Climax” Motor Bike 


Another example of this type of bicycle is the 
“Climax” motor bike, made by the Gendron Wheel 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. This is of heavy construc- 
tion and has an equipment that includes a steel 
chain guard, a steel luggage carrier, motorcycle 
type mud guards, long handlebars, a mirrorscope, a 
hand-operated warning signal, a stand and an elec- 
tric lighting equipment. Black is the regular finish 
of this bicycle, but several other colors are optional. 


Iver Johnson “Mobicycle” 


The handlebars of the “Mobicycle” made by Iver 
Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works are slightly differ- 
ent from those on most wheels of this type. They 
are of the big motorcycle type, but have a long 
forward extension stem. The cycle is strongly built 
and has a special saddle and stand. Black with a 
full nickel crown is the finish regularly supplied. 


The “Indian Motobike” 


The Hendee Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., 
manufactures a bicycle that closely resembles the 
well-known “Indian” motorcycle. The holder for 
the dry cells by which the electric lighting outfit is 
operated is of the same rounded type as the gaso- 
line tank on the “Indian” motorcycle. The equip- 
ment includes a large saddle, a strong stand and 
long handlebars on which a cross-bar is used for 
reinforcement. Indian red with double gold stripes 
and nickel trimmings is the regular finish. 


The “Shield Brand” Model 


The Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., distributes a bicycle of this type under 
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the “Shieid Brand’ trademark. One of the speci) 
features of this bicycle, aside from those embodieg 
in its sturdy construction and handsome appear. 
ance is the extra large, easy-riding saddle. A 
cial tool box can be supplied to fit between the 
two bars. The stock finish is carmine with a black 
fancy head and seat post mast, carmine rims with 
silver centers and hair-line stripes. Bright parts 
are nickel-plated. 


“Rev-o-noc Motor-Like” Bicycle 


The wheel of the motorcycle pattern marketed by 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl,, is 
known as the “Rev-o-noc Motor-like” bicycle. It 
has a fork of special truss design made from a drop 
forging. The saddle is of large size and is equipped 
with special leaf springs made of chrome Vanadium 
steel, which operate on the same principle as the 
springs of an automobile. The mud guards are of 
heavy construction and are secured by braces of 
special design. The finish is brown with a black 


The “Crown” Model 66 with patented braced frame. It 
is a product of the Great Western Mfg. Company 


sunburst head and truss fork and with black stripes 
on the frame and fork. 


The “Dayton” Pattern 


The bicycle patterned along motorcycle lines made 
by the Davis Sewing Machine Company, Dayton 
Ohio, is of simple but sturdy construction. It has 
a low seat position and long wide handlebars that 
make for easy riding. It has special pedals, long 
rubber handlebar grips, a stand and heavy mud 
guards. The regular trim is carmine with nickel 
trimmings and with a nickel fork crown. 


Intermediate Models 


Among the most recent models to be added to 
the many types now on the market is one with a 
drop-bar construction for the youth who is too 
large to ride comfortably a juvenile bicycle and 
who is yet not quite large enough to satisfactorily 
propel a model of full size. 

The Richards & Conover Hardware Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has utilized the popularity of a 
famous screen star and has named a new juvenile 
model the “Charlie Chaplin.” A reproduction of 
this well-known comedian appears on the head plate. 
The bicycle is especially adapted for boys from seven 
to twelve years of age. It is of standard size with 
the exception of the distance between the saddle 
and the pedals. This is shortened by the drop in 
the cross-bar. The saddle, however, can be ad- 
justed as the rider grows and can be raised to a 
point that will make the bicycle practically of full 
size in every respect. 


The “Vedette” 


The Westfield Mfg. Company, Westfield, Mass., 
manufactures a special youths’ model known as the 
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“Yedette.” It has a “Pope” truss fork and handle- 
pars that resemble those used on the “Motobike.” 
The wheels are the standard 28-in. size, but due to 
the peculiar construction of the top bar the frame 
height is reduced to 18 in. 

The Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has brought out within the past sea- 
gon a model of this kind. It is described as “A 
Fullgrown Bicycle for the Boy.” The wheels are of 
the regulation 28-in. size, but the frame is reduced 
by means of a drop in the cross-bar to 18-in. instead 
of 20 or 22 in., the sizes of standard models. 


The “Little Hummer” 


A juvenile bicycle that can be retailed at less 
than $10 is made by T. B. Laycock Son & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. It is known as the “Little 
Hummer,” and is made to resemble a full-sized 
bicycle. Wide, motorcycle type handlebars, a full- 
size saddle and a chain of the regular type are used. 
The frame measures 14 in. in height. Sixteen-inch 
wheels with 34-in. cushion tires are regularly sup- 
plied. The height over all is 27 in. 


Reinforced Frames 


With the almost complete departure from the mar- 
ket of the low-grade, cheaply-constructed bicycles 
there appeared several new patterns with double or 
reinforced cross-bars, though several models of this 
type had been marketed for many years. This num- 
ber rapidly increased with the growing demand for 
bicycles of more durable construction than had been 
formerly sold, until at the present time the most 
popular models of nearly every maker are those of 
this type which include, of course, the ones resem- 
bling motorcycles mentioned before in this article. 


Great Western Models 


The Great Western Mfg. Company, Laporte, Ind., 
makes several models of this type. The two most 


A racing model made by the Emblem Mfg. Company 


notable of these are the Model 48, arch bar, and the 
“Crown” Model No. 66, with braced frame. The 
arch bar on the former model is made of %-in. 
tubing, while the remainder of the frame is of 1-in. 
stock. This cycle is substantially made and is sup- 
plied in black, slate, blue, maroon or brown with a 
fancy head and seat post mast. The “Crown” model 
No. 66 has a patented 5%-in. frame brace of unique 
design. A strong stand is provided. This cycle is 
sold in the same standard finishes as the Model 48. 


“Apollo” Truss Frame 


The Edw. K. Tryon Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been selling a model of the truss-frame type for 
many years. It is known as the “Apollo.” The bar 
reinforcement as shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration is arched with the curve toward the top bar 
and is secured to this bar at the center. This method 
of construction has proved very strong and durable. 
The bicycle has a large saddle and curved handle- 
bars fitted with long rubber grips. It is equipped 
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with a rigid stand. The regular colors are black 
with two green hair-line stripes; maroon with a 
green head; orange with a black head and battleship 
gray with hair-line stripes. 


“Victor” Arch-Truss 


A similar construction to that just described is 
the “Victor” arch-truss bicycle made by the New 
York Sporting Goods Company, 15 Warren Street, 
New York City. The reinforcing bar in this in- 
stance is brazed to the cross-bar. The entire frame 
is strongly built. The frames and forks are regu- 
larly finished in a luster black and the head and 
seat post are finished a Brewster green with a “fish- 
tail” or V-shaped design extending along the main 
tubes. 


“Reading Standard” Racer 


With bicycle racing enjoying much of its popu- 
larity of former days this article would not be 
complete without mention of models designed espe- 
cially for racing. Most of the better known com- 
panies make good racing bicycles. Space prohibits 
our describing but a very few. 

The Reading Cycle Mfg. Company, Reading, Pa., 
has brought out a racing model of unique construc- 
tion. One of the most important features of this 
design is the bend in the tubing, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which shortens the 
wheelbase and brings the rear wheel more closely 
under the body of the rider than would be possible 
if the tube were straight. This also shortens the 
chain and consequently eliminates some of the fric- 
tion. Added rigidity and strength is given to the 
frame by an arched truss at the head. 


Emblem Racer 


The Emblem Mfg. Company, Angola, N. Y., 
makes several racing models. The one we illus- 
trate has 28-in. front and rear wheels. It is 
strongly built, as all good racing bicycles must be. 
Twenty-eight inch wheels are used for both front 
and rear. A similar model is made that has either 
a straight or curved fork. It has a 26-in. front 
wheel while the rear wheel is of the standard 28-in. 
size. 

“Camp Fire Girls” Model 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that bicycles 
are not sold for men and boys alone, but for the 


members of the gentler sex as well. There have 
not been as many models brought out for women 
and girls as for men, but the manufactyrers and 
dealers report that sales of women’s cycles have by 
no means ceased. There are still a number of ex- 
cellent models on the market and the demand for 
them is still brisk enough to encourage makers to 
bring out an occasional new design. 

The Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitch- 


The “Pope Motobike” made by the Westfield Mfg. 
Company 





The “Charlie Chaplin” bicycle for youths distributed 
by the Richards & Conover Hardware Company 


burg, Mass., makes a model known as the “Camp 
Fire Girls” bicycle. It has an 18-in. frame, a 
low gear, a comfortable saddle, steel mudguards, 
strong seat and handlebars that allow an easy grip. 
It is regularly finished in black with a red or green 
head or in maroon with a green head. 

To attempt to describe all the good models of 
bicycles would be an almost endless task. To give 
full specifications and details of those few that we 
have described is the duty of a catalog rather than 
of this publication. We have endeavored to choose 
from the hundreds of models a small number of 
those that have proved their worth in actual sales- 
tests, to point out briefly some of the most im- 
portant of their selling points and to sum up fairly 
conditions in the bicycle industry as expressed by 
manufacturers and distributors. We can make no 
predictions for the coming season. We can only 
present the facts to thinking hardware men who 
are not already selling bicycles and let them decide 
according to their own judgment whether or not 
they will sell them in 1917. 
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The “Motor-Like” bicycle of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 
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Coming Conventions 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION, Memphis, Aug. 15, 16, 17, 1916. Harris 
J. Nelson, secretary-treasurer, Humboldt, Tenn. 

THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F, 
D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway, N. Y., secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National 
Hardware Association. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn, 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 
1032 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


George D. Lyford Resigns 


GEORGE D. LYFORD, who for the past ten years 
has been a prominent member of the Union 
Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., has re- 
signed as treasurer of the company. Mr. Lyford 
has been most favorably known in the trade, and it 
is hoped that his future activities will be in the 
hardware field. 
He is at present taking a brief vacation at his 
summer home, and has not yet announced what his 
business connection for the future will be. 


Pennsylvania and New York 
to Hold Joint Convention 


THE dates of the fifteenth annual convention of 

the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 
ciation and the New York State Retail Hardware 
Association have been announced as Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. The headquarters for both associations will 
be the Hotel Astor. The great auditorium of Madi- 
son Square Garden has been secured for exhibition 
purposes. According to present plans a special 
train will be run from Buffalo to New York on 
Monday, Feb. 5. 


H. B. CoLEMAN has been appointed sales manager 
of the Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company of 
New Britain, Conn. Mr. Coleman was formerly with 
this company for a number of years, but recently has 
been with the T. B. Rayl Company of’ Detroit, Mich. 
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Unele Sam’s Busine 
Why I Think the United States Should 


The Mexicans Think We Are a Nation of Cowards 


HERE is just one thing the Mexican will un- 
derstand from the United States, and that’s 

a whipping. We can send notes, frame peace 
pacts and muddle the mess with humanitarian ideas 
from now until further orders, but the Mexican, 
because he is a Mexican, will continue to think us 
a nation of cowards, and his belief that we avoid 


Uncle Sam’s fighting men have built brush screens a 


’ 


attack because we are afraid will grow until it is 
whipped out of him. 
This introduction may sound brutal. It certainly 
is belligerent, but there are reasons for it which I 
hope to make clear. 
At one time I was supply man for an American 
mining company whose mines were located about 


A company of U. S. regulars ® 





the Border 


the Mexican Situation 


oY F. SOULE 
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ages to break the cutting force of the sand-laden winds 


150 miles from the City of Mexico. There I came 
in contact with Mexican labor, and there I learned 
that a stern hand is the one thing understood and 
respected by the peons, as well as the plutocrats of 
the Mexican Republic. There are, of course, some 
exceptions to this rule, but they are as scarce as 
springs on the great Sahara. People are just be- 


halted to give us a picture 


By Force 


ginning to understand that Porfirio Diaz had the 
right idea. Under his stern domination Mexico 
took a place among the nations of the world. Under 
his domination the Republic gained wealth, and the 
enterprises were developed, to the benefit of many 
foreigners, it is true, but also to the direct benefit 
of Mexico itself. Diaz didn’t stand for much 
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monkey work. There were times when his firing 
squads were extremely busy, but there was a gov- 
ernment; there was a central power; there was a 
court of last appeal, and when Diaz let go, Mexico 
passed from domination to damnation, and it has 
been there ever since. 


The Price of Prosperity 


In the days of Madero Mexico still retained most 
of her good citizens. They tried to form and main- 
tain a government run in the interest of the people, 
but they were too square, and beginning with 
Madero and going on down through a list too long 
to enumerate these good citizens were killed off. 
Too many Mexicans objected to a check on their 
lust for power. Too many Mexicans saw their 
opportunities for lust and licentious living under 
the leadership of local aspirants for control. For 
the past five years power in Mexico has shifted like 
the hot wind-swept sands of her Northern deserts. 
The big majority of the good citizens of the re- 
public who have not been killed have gathered their 
movable possessions together, and escaped the 
country to take up their abode in places where law 
and order prevail. The departure of every family 
of wealth and influence has left the country more 
a prey to those whose only ambition is gain, and 
whose every gain is marked by butchery and de- 
bauchery. 

Mexico to-day is no place for a man with money. 
Loose change is considered sufficient cause for any 
crime necessary to take it away, and the possession 
of gold or property convertible to cash is an open 
invitation to murder. This is true, and it has been 
true for months and months, and it will remain 
true as long as the Mexican is fear-free from some 
big dominating power. The people along the Texas 
and Arizona border believe that Villa comes nearer 
shaping up as a real Mexican leader with power to 
straighten out the tangle than any other one man, 


but they recognize with the rest of the world that 


Villa is a bandit and a butcher. 


Carranza’s Failure 


Carranza is a lame sister. Some of his ideas and 
some of his ideals are all right, but he doesn’t pass 
muster. With a decided advantage of men and 
equipment, and with the moral and munition sup- 
port of the United States he has demonstrated a 
lamentable failure to bring about order, or even a 
semblance of order, in his distracted country. 

His failure is not a surprise to those who know 
Mexicans and Mexican conditions. Ignorant people 
quickly adapt themselves to whatever environment 
is thrown against them. Mexico’s young men have 
been raised in an environment of brigandage. In 
the years when youth is most susceptible to exciting 
influence the boys of that country have been in most 
intimate contact with heroes who earned a precari- 
ous livelihood by conflict. The big men before the 
boys in Mexico during the past five years have not 
been explorers, writers, engineers, lawyers, doctors 
or scientists. They have been armed men whose 
military training has been in the school of hell’s 
halfacre. With sink holes for ideals, towers of con- 
structive citizenship are not reared. 


U. S. Troops on the Border 


A year ago last spring I visited the intrenched 
town of Agua Prieta. It lies just across the border 
from Douglas, Arizona. Before visiting the Mexi- 
can camp I spent half a day at the headquarters of 
the United States troops camped just outside of 
Dotiglas. There four thousand United States regu- 
lars had built a camp home that fairly snapped with 
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efficiency. The tents were in orderly rows, the 
sanitary conditions were splendid, and the appear. 
ance of the men fairly radiated cleanliness, health, 
vigor and power. I came from that camp with the 
firm conviction that while the army of Uncle Sam 
might be small, it was efficiency itself. The tents 
were well ventilated, and inside they were as im. 
maculate as outdoor habitations could possibly be 
made. Extreme care with waste matter, coupled 
with the use of materials especially prepared to 
drive away insect life, freed the camp of flies and 
other disease breeders which were once the night- 
mare of a soldier’s life. Around the tent city a 
woven wall of brush broke the cutting force of the 
sand-laden wind which swept the desert. 

Soldiers off duty and soldiers on duty looked 
what they were—the armed men of a civilized and 
intelligent people. They were a reflection of the 
nation they represented, and their portrayal of effi- 
ciency was one of which any of us might be proud. 


A Military Misfit 


We motored across the border into Mexico, and 
as we passed the outpost no questions were asked. 
We rode through the town, and passed a battery on 
our way to the intrenchments beyond. That town 
was literally asleep. It was three in the afternoon, 
and the blinding heat of the day was at the extreme 
of its intensity. The Mexicans were enjoying their 
siesta. It’s a national habit to take a good long nap 
every afternoon, and the Carranza troops in Agua 
Prieta were dead to the world. You could have 
turned a Gatling gun loose in the streets of that 
town without results beyond a couple of peons and 
a few burros. 

Over a sand street that fairly scorched the tires 
of our machine we rode to the trenches. They 
began on the United States border and circled the 
village back to the border again. The Carranza 
troops had captured the town from the Villa forces, 
and their defense of the place had been so planned 
that the fire of attacking forces would in the nat- 
ural line of flight reach over into the Arizona town 
across the border. That is exactly what did happen 
when the attack took place. 

There are Mexican bullet holes in a score of 
homes in Douglas which are mementos of the 
monumental restraint which has been laid upon the 
United States regulars who have been on the Mexi- 
can border for the past two or three years. 


Home-made Bombs 


We passed a searchlight in a tower built upon the 
roof of an adobe dwelling. Sand bags were in place 
to protect the operators. The bright polished 
searchlight didn’t harmonize at all with the filth 
and squalor of the Mexican household below. On 
the other side of the town another searchlight tower 
rose out of the sand. Near it a cross marked the 
death spot of a score of soldiers who came to their 
end by contact with a home-made bomb. These 
Mexican bombs are interesting. They are made by 
cutting a piece about 2 ft. wide and 8 or 4 ft. long 
out of a green cowhide. In this is wrapped a couple 
of sticks of dynamite, surrounded by bolts, nuts, 
scrap iron or stones. After being carefully rolled 
up the green hide is sewed with a heavy rawhide 
thong and hung in the sun to dry. As the hide 
shrinks and hardens, it is drawn in a very compact 
mass. Then the fuse and cap are placed and a 2-ft. 
thong attached. When ready for use the fuse is 
lighted and the bomb thrower, with a firm grasp 
on the thong, whirls it about his head and cuts 
loose at the enemy. Crude in the extreme, but the 
cross by the searchlight bore mute evidence of its 
effectiveness. 
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The supply train 


The siesta hour Bringing in the mounts 


A soldier in good humor 





Filth and Failure 


And then out there on the mesa all around the 
borders of that pitiful town were the habitations 
of Carranza’s soldiers. Miserable, filthy huts that 
the dirtiest gipsy would shun. A little adobe wall 
with ells and additions built of any available rub- 
bish—blankets and canvas reeking with filth; 
refuse in the doorways, and flies by the thousand 
swarming around the red strips of cow flesh drying 
in the sun. Women and children lived with the 
soldiers in these miserable make-shift habitations. 
The Indians of the Northwest have never been 
awarded any medals for cleanliness, but I have 
never seen an Indian tepee that would rival in any 
way the disgusting filth in which these regulars of 
the Mexican Republic were living. If Carranza’s 
army at Agua Prieta is an example of Carranza 
efficiency (and it is a fair example of other camps) 
then indeed our neighbors need a bath in true 
Americanism. The children of Mexico need schools. 
The simplest a-b-c’s are needed down there, but 
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of what had once been a good-sized building, 
parts of the walls were standing. It had been badly 
battered by artillery fire. The railroad from the 
South entered at this point. It was here that Cap. 
ranza troops loaded in freight cars had kept wel 
concealed while .a freight engine pulled them slowly 
ifito the town, where they poured out to the gup. 
prise attack which gave them possession. 

I met a soldier on picket duty in the trench. 
was too hot for him to carry his rifle. It lay in the 
shade of the breastwork, while its owner, with his 
hat well down over his eyes, trudged lazily back 
and forward on his short beat. 


The Glorious Army Breeds Bad Thoughts 


I met an officer and beat him to it with a com. 
mand. My orders were to line up a bunch of men 
for a picture, and the results were—well they were 
Mexican. These soldiers made a line about ag 
straight as a Boston street. A few of them had 
complete uniforms, but for the majority a pair of 
brown canvas overalls sufficed. Each soldier had 


Where the railroad enters Agua Prieta from the South. The building in the background has been badly battered 
by artillery fire 


first and foremost they need soapsuds vigorously 
applied. 

We passed the public prison, one of the few sub- 
stantially constructed buildings in the town. ; It 
was built in 1914, and within its walls things have 
happened, if rumor be even partially true, which 
would rank well with the acts of the Spanish In- 
quisition. 

Primitive Methods 


We passed a miniature supply train consisting of 
a small donkey and a crude two-wheeled cart. The 
Mexicans believe in working their burros to the 
limit. This one was hitched to a cart, and in addi- 
tion a pack saddle was fastened to his back. His 
life must have been a mixture of pull and carry. 

We passed a train of burros whose pack saddles 
were loaded high with wood for the army. The 
wood was just loose pick-up stuff from the sage 
brush. The pack train had stopped in front of a 
restaurant, and while the drivers refreshed them- 
selves the loaded burros huddled close to the adobe 
walls for protection from the sun. We caught a 
close-range picture of the trooper in charge of the 
pack train. On promise of a silver coin for a happy 
look he fairly radiated good cheer, but his smile 
merely emphasized a forty-year need of a tooth 
brush. Thank goodness, the lens of my old camera 
couldn’t penetrate his ears, or illustrate the activity 
in his unkempt hair. 

Down where the trenches began were the remains 


evidently drawn double supplies of cartridges and 
cartridge belts. These were strapped crisscross 
about their breasts, and they were evidently very 
proud of this part of their equipment. Most of 
them had good military rifles, but there was a 
liberal sprinkling of shot guns. A few had shoes, 
many were shod with home-made sandals, and some 
were bare-footed. Harmony prevailed on one thing 
only. They were uniformly dirty. I tipped the of- 
ficer 50 cents and later learned that he was a major, 
and that the regulation tip for majors was 25 cents. 
I offered to treat, and my suggestion was accepted 
with alacrity. On our way to headquarters my 
newly found friend began hailing brother officers 
whom he wanted me to meet. They could hear from 
a long ways off, and when we reached the refresh- 
ment bureau I had seven of them in tow. They 
were dressed in khaki suits, not unlike those of our 
officers, but the fronts of their coats were fairly 
covered with medals, and one or two of them car- 
ried enough gold braid to sink a battleship. 

I bought a box of cigars for $2.65 and a souvenir 
spoon for $1. I tendered a $5 bill in payment, and 
received $24 in change. The $5 was Uncle Sam’s 
money, and the $24 bore the brands of Madero, 
Carranza, Villa, Huerta and a few lesser leaders. 
After a prelude of praise I asked my friend if they 
were not sometimes embarrassed by a shortage of 
cash, and in a flash of confidence he said that when 
the need was imperative the simplest way of rem- 
edying such a predicament was to capture a print- 





The battery was the one orderly thing in the Mexican camp 


ing press. The $24 bank roll in my hands was 
evidence of the truth of his statement. 

Over our cigars, plus liquid refreshment, the sub- 
ject of preparedness came up. The officers of that 
miserable army of less than 2500 men firmly be- 
lieved that the only reason our 4000 regulars didn’t 
attack them was because they were afraid and 
they didn’t require much urging to express their 
views freely. This belief radiated to the soldiers, 
and from them to the populace. They have learned 
that they can fool with the United States, and every 
fresh evidence of constraint laid upon our soldiers 
is promptly interpreted by the vast majority of the 
Mexicans as further evidence of gringo fear. Fed 
upon this, Mexican courage has grown to dangerous 
proportions. 

Mexicans All Alike 


When General Pershing’s column pulled back 
toward the border the Mexicans were fed on rumors 
that the glorious Mexican army was chasing out the 
invaders. The report that President Wilson was 
fleeing to Canada was one Mexican newspaper re- 
port that sounded so ridiculous to us that it caused 
many a laugh when we read it in our morning 
papers. Excruciatingly funny inland, but far from 
a joke to those citizens whose homes are on the 
border. Ignorant armed Mexicans gained trigger 
courage from every such report, and border 
atrocities were the result. Not one single week 
has passed for nearly two years that innocent citi- 
zens of the United States have not been murdered 
in Mexico. Gringo hatred is just as strong in the 
Carranza army as it is in the Villa army. There 
is little or no difference between the types of officers 
who hold command under Villa or Carranza. We 
hear of daily sniping on the border, and we will 
continue to hear of it until the idea of our fear of 
Mexicans is whipped out of the Mexican mind. The 
isolated homes of our citizens along the border will 
be in constant danger from now until Mexicans in 
general are whipped into a different frame of mind. 


Strained Diplomacy 


The regulars have been reinforced by nearly a 
hundred thousand militia men. Just a word about 


the State militia. Those boys took the Federal oath 
on the belief that they were going down to fight 
out this Mexican proposition, and to settle it once 
for all. They signed for three years, but none of 
them expected three years’ service. They expected 
action, and went prepared to settle the Mexican 
problem for Uncle Sam in a hurry. It begins to look 
as if the Government increased its regular army 
under something akin to misrepresentation. It 
looks as if the boys were scheduled for a long shift 
at $16 a month. It begins to look as if many of the 
high-salaried commercial men in the ranks were to 
wear uniforms, and draw faint shadows of their 
old salaries for a long time to come, and they don’t 
like the prospect. We are getting daily examples 
of more horse-play with Mexico. How long will it 
take our officials in Washington to realize what 
every resident along the border has known for 
months, that armed conflict is bound to come, and 
that power is the one thing the Mexican of to-day 
respects? Passive power is decidedly discounted by 
the Mexican. Active power they can understand. 
Shall they taste it now, or will the question drag 
on and drag on? 


Ask Yourself These Questions 


There are even a few good thinkers who feel 
that northern Mexico should become a part of the 
United States. Even a whisper of such an idea 
scandalizes some people. Just question yourself 
before you go on record. Would a government such 
as ours make Mexico a safer place in which to live? 
Would a control such as we live under mean the 
development of Mexico? Would boys and girls 
stand a better chance of an education, of a training 
to fit them for life, if Uncle Sam was on the job? 
Would the wonderful agricultural, mineral and oil 
resources be more highly developed? To sum it all 
up, would Mexico be of more constructive use to the 
world if, for the first time, it had an honest gov- 
ernment? 

But at the present time Mexico means trouble for 
the United States, and before life and property will 
be safe in or adjacent to Mexican territory this 
country must use force. 





U. S. cavalry passing through Douglas, Ariz. 





Market Conditions 


BY THOMAS E. OLIVER 
President Oliwer Brothers, Inc. 


Comment Letter No. 1119 


NEW YorRK, July 22. 
E emphasize our optimistic views as to the 
market outlook, realizing that the temporary 
and seasonable weakness will enable the 
wholesaler to obtain occasional price concessions on 
some particular items, and we advise you not to 
become pessimistic on this account, but rather to 
compare the current market advances upon steel 
goods, lawn mowers, metallic ammunition, wire 
nails, etc., and see if the market advances during the 
last half of this year do not more than offset the 
declines. 

After many months of abnormal market condi- 
tions, with very radical advances in the prices of 
materials handled by the wholesalers of hardware 
and kindred supply lines, fostered in a large meas- 
ure by the speculative purchases by the whole- 
salers, we have arrived at a point where both the 
wholesalers and consumers are wisely pursuing a 
very conservative policy, buying as sparingly as 
the situation with them warrants. 

With some exceptions, we believe we have about 
reached the high level of market prices upon the 
majority of the items handled by our clients, and 
that a leveling, stabilizing situation confronts us; 
not that the market in general will show any mate- 
rial weakness in the near future, but rather that 
there will be less premium price business in the 
market from now on, either for domestic or foreign 
consumption, and on many items more prompt de- 
liveries will he ohtained from the manufacturers. 


High Prices to Continue 


In comparison with market conditions in the year 
1914, we believe that abnormally high market prices 
will rule for many months to come, and, in fact, 
that there will be further price advances on some 
few lines, but a moderate readjustment period is 
under way, and the result will be a fundamentally 
sounder and steadier market within a few months’ 
time, so that one’s judgment of market conditions, 
prices and deliveries will count for more than it has 
during the past two years of nerve-racking uncer- 
tainty, during which we were obliged to strain our 
energies to the utmost in obtaining deliveries of 
standard materials, even at premium prices, al- 
though we fear this condition will continue for a 
long time to come in connection with some particu- 
lar items. 

We still advise the wholesalers against sacrificing 
their stocks or unfilled contracts, the presumption 
being that their costs are considerably under the 
market, for we believe that from now on they will 
be forced to commence replenishing their stocks at 
the market prices, subject to price concessions such 
as the wholesalers frequently obtain on some par- 
ticular lines. 

It is well to remember that the situation existing 
with the various manufacturers is very different, 
some of them being well loaded up with business, 
therefore reluctant about making any price conces- 
sions, yet others who have caught up fairly well 
with the orders on their books are finding it neces- 
sary to shade the market prices in order to influence 
new business, in many instances because of the cut 
prices named by wholesalers who are basing their 
sales more upon low-priced contracts than existing 
market conditions, and in this kind of a market it 
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behooves the individual buyer to locate the partie. 
lar manufacturer needing the business so badly a 
to shade the market prices. 


General Business 


Business conditions generally are good, the out. 
look splendid, and before the year is ended the 
majority of the wholesalers will have disposed of 
their low-priced stocks, reaching the end of their 
speculative purchases, and, to repeat, this will cop. 
tribute to a sounder market situation, when the 
wholesalers have less incentive to cut under the 
manufacturers’ selling prices, which quite a few of 
them have been doing to the detriment of the map- 
ufacturers and competing jobbers. 

In some branches of the steel industry the manv- 
facturers are to be commended highly for placing 
a check upon the advancing market prices when they 
could readily obtain higher and higher figures, for 
there is still a material shortage of some steel prod- 
ucts, but, on the other hand, some manufacturers 
have acted unwisely in advancing the prices of their 
products beyond reason; therefore it is for the 
buyer to study the situation in each particular in- 
stance, factory conditions, the supply and demand 
elements, etc., making his purchases accordingly. 

The Oliver Brothers, individually and collect- 
ively, have been actively engaged in the buying of 
iron, steel, metals, hardware and kindred supplies 
for thirty-five years or more, therefore we have wit- 
nessed radical market movements, and radieal 
changes in market conditions on more than one oc- 
casion, and experience has taught us that during 
periods of prosperity some few manufacturers have 
been carried off their feet, not exercising the best of 
judgment in raising their prices beyond a reason- 
able level, frequently in combination with their com- 
petitors, for price agreements count for the most 
in prosperous times, yet the wholesaler is invariably 
in sympathy with the market advances, encourag- 
ing the manufacturers to advance the prices (after 
the wholesaler is properly covered by low-priced 
contracts), for the double purpose of helping the 
wholesaler in his resale prices and helping the 
manufacturer to obtain a larger margin of profit 
on the odds and ends of current business, and we 
have noticed on more than one occasion, in connec- 
tion with various items, that after top-notch market 
prices have been reached, the wholesaler, the quan- 
tity buyer, has been able to shade the market prices 
very materially when his old contract or low-priced 
stocks were exhausted and he was in.a position to 
again buy in wholesale quantities. 

Under market conditions such as those now exist- 
ing, it is difficult to really test the bottom without 
attractive specifications to figure on, prices we 
might obtain on one attractive specification, for one 
particular wholesaler, not being obtainable on other 
smaller and less attractive specifications, therefore 
we emphasize the wisdom of submitting specifica- 
tions for us to figure on, in cases where the quan- 
tities are reasonably large, or the specifications rea- 
sonably attractive, for it is not always possible for 
us to submit inside information of the kind through 
the medium of our current price sheets and com- 
ment letters. 

With the exception of galvanized sheet steel, and 
perhaps some other galvanized products, the market 
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ices of steel and wire products, have not receded 
since the upward movement started in January, 
1915, and the steel market outlook is certainly prom- 
ising, steel being the king of the market to-day. 


The Situation in Metals 

The leveling down of prices on metals such as 
copper, spelter, lead, antimony, etc., is the best thing 
that could happen at the present time, the recently 
ruling market prices being quite beyond reason, 
yet we fear that another upward movement will 
materialize before the year is ended, and we wonder 
if you have reflected upon the stability of the mar- 
ket prices on metal products such as brass and 
copper sheets, rods, wire, tubing, cocks, valves, etc., 
etc., in view of the substantial decline during the 
past month in the prices of copper and spelter, which 
form so large a part of the cost in producing a large 
variety of manufactured metal items. In fact, every 
day in the week we are still forced to buy brass and 
copper sheets, rods, wire and tubing in quantity 
lots at premium prices from wholesalers in order 
to obtain prompt deliveries, and at the moment we 
are quite relieved to know that the manufacturers 
are “willing to favor us” by accepting some orders 
of the kind for shipments in twelve to fourteen 
weeks’ time. 

As a general rule, the market prices of materials 
such as copper and brass sheets, rods, wire, tubing, 
etc., are moved up and down in sympathy with the 
changes in prices of ingot copper, and when the 
market changes are somewhat radical in connection 
with both ingot copper and spelter, which form 
the basis of brass production, the reflection is 
promptly shown in the prices of finished brass prod- 
ucts such as cocks, valves, etc.; that is, in normal 
times. Therefore, we remind you, that notwith- 
standing the material decline in the prices of copper 
(from 30.50 to 24.75) and spelter (from 19.00 to 
8.80) since May 1 last, the market prices of the 
finished products have been firmly maintained. 











An Appreciation of Hardware 
Age from Australia 


BALAKLAVA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on your splendid paper. The last issue to hand, 
May 4, was of especial interest, especially “1916 
Price Problems.” I read the letters with consid- 
erable interest and astonishment. 

I was also astonished to learn that retailers could 
be so blind to their interests in a country where 
there are so many associations, conventions and 
trade papers that go to extraordinary trouble to 
help the retailer. To me your paper is an everlast- 
ing source of information and help, the like of which 
18 not available in this country. I cannot under- 
stand how it is that every hardware merchant in 
your country does not take a copy of HARDWARE 
AGE and read and understand every word of it. The 
best part of my library consists of over 200 copies 
of HARDWARE AGE that prove a constant help to me. 
To my mind the only thing that could make your 
paper more complete would be a comprehensive 
index in the annual number showing where to look 
for all matter published during the year. Your 
market reports have been of considerable value to 
me, especially since the war. I keep close tabs on 
prices these days. Since the erratic state of the 
market I have found it better not to price the goods 
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The metal market has passed through its worst 
stages (allowing for a continuance of the war), 
and we believe there will be a reaction upwards 
before long, therefore the market prices of the fin- 
ished copper and brass products have been put to 
the acid test, without showing much, if any, effect. 
The manufacturers of various other finished prod- 
ucts, steel and wire, for instance, will likewise be 
put to the acid test for a while to come. Some 
will suffer for their weakness, in the way of re- 
duced prices for their products, others will prove 
their strength and wisdom, and the strength of the 
market, by maintaining the market prices, possibly 
advancing them still further, but possibly by Jan. 
1 next the wholesalers’ stock will be so run down as 
to compel them to buy more freely, and the railroads 
will be forced to a fuller realization of the necessity 
of buying greater quantities of materials at the 
market prices. 

Of late strong interests have been at work in 
bearing down the markets, especially the metal 
markets, and it is true that the nations at war have 
so increased their manufacturing facilities as to 
require less from the United States in the way of 
ammunition, but they are forced to buy crude mate- 
rials from us in great quantities, and they are still 
entering new contracts for large quantities of am- 
munition, and there is still a very large volume of 
business being placed for steel and wire, machinery 
and various manufactured articles for general mer- 
cantile purposes, and we know for a positive fact 
that Russia is negotiating for railway materials 
that will require an immense tonnage of steel from 
the American producers. 

There is no prospect of the war ending for a long 
time, and it now looks to us as though the market 
situation would be stronger at the opening of the 
year 1917 than it is to-day. When the end of the 
war is in sight we will probably view matters from 
a different standpoint. 


themselves, especially those that are constantly 
altering, and for this purpose I keep an up-to-date 
price book. 

I must also congratulate you on your travelling 
men, who appear to be unusually good business men. 
We are not so fortunate in this direction here, as 
all that our travelers trouble about is to sell you 
and for the rest you can go hang! One-half of 
them don’t even know their business. They just 
about know a shovel or an axe when they see one, 
but they could never talk intelligently about them. 

Only a few days ago I had occasion to order an 
article, and as a traveler happened to be in the 
town I referred the line to him and asked him what 
he knew about it. He said he did not know any- 
thing about it, except that it was in stock. He 
knew this because it was in his price book. I told 
him of the contrast between himself as a traveler, 
and the American as a traveler, and he said you 
can’t get me on that lay because very few travelers 
live to see 40 years in America. He said, “All they 
think of in America is dollars,” and as I didn’t 
know if he was right or wrong in this, I could not 
dispute it, but it seemed a lame excuse for not 
knowing one’s goods. Anyhow, I don’t intend let- 
ting up in increasing my own knowledge and take 
a risk on this 40-year limit, and if I can get any 
further help from future copies of HARDWARE AGE 
you can bet I will skin them right to the bone. 


Yours very truly, 
R. BANSEMER. 









Live News 
From Many Sources 


The Blacklist 


THE British Blacklist is a mistake. That is true 

whether or not we succeed in formulating an 
effective protest under international law against 
this extension of English activities against Ger- 
many under the Trading with the Enemy act. 
Viewed purely from a practical point of view, the 
public ban put by Great Britain against some four 
score merchants and bankers in the United States 
will probably cost much more than it is worth to 
England. It is not a good way in which to main- 
tain or to increase sympathy with the cause of the 
Allies. If the action were taken solely against Ger- 
many the case would be different; actually it tends 
to interfere with the trade of citizens of a neutral 
country, most if not all of whom were probably 
trading within their rights. 

England calls it domestic legislation; it may 
be in law, it is not in effect. The right to put 
eighty American names on a blacklist would imply 
the right to put all Americans by name on a black- 
list. Even there England might be within her 
rights, but would it be a friendly act toward the 
United States? The sympathy which the Allies 
have had in this country has not been due to a pref- 
erence for England or France compared with Ger- 
many. It has been due to the fact that the majority 
of Americans have felt that in this particular 
struggle Germany was in the wrong and her oppo- 
nents in the right. It behooves the enemies of 
Germany to comport themselves as those in the 
right in such a struggle can and should. A good 
end does not justify wrong means, nor validate 
foolish ones. England is in grave danger of being 
both wrong and foolish if she adheres to and pur- 
sues the policy which dictated the publication of a 
blacklist of American firms. 

But England has more than once been helped by 
those who would oppose her. It is right and proper 
for American firms hurt by the British Blacklist 
to protest; it is very inept of them to hold a meet- 
ing of protest at the Chamber of German-American 
Commerce! Is it after all American trade or Ger- 
man trade which is being hurt by the blacklist? 
The chief ground of complaint is that the blacklist 
hurts not trade between the United States and Ger- 
many, of which very little is being done, but trade 
between American citizens and neutral countries. 
In protesting against such a wrong why do it under 
the tutelage of a German-American organization ?— 
The Annalist. 


Postal Savings Growth 


A NET gain in postal savings deposits amounting 

to more than $3,800,000 was made in June. 
This was four times as much as the gain in June, 
1915. At the end of the month there were about 
603,000 depositors, with $86,000,000 of deposits. 
Deposits were being accepted at 7701 post offices 
in the United States, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. The New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Portland, Ore., offices 
all have deposits in excess of $1,000,000 each.—The 
Annalist. 


Merchants’ Association Asks 
Larger Army 


[DECLARING that the mobilization of the Na. 

tional Guard troops on the Mexican border hag 
been a failure, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City wants the regular army increased to 
275,000 or 300,000. Universal military training 
for young men to create a reserve of from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 is also demanded. 

The Military Committee of the association advo- 
cates immediate repeal of the present law purport- 
ing to Federalize the National Guard and substitu- 
tion of a sound and dependable military policy ad- 
vised by military experts. 

A suggestion is made that the “navy be increased 
with all speed until restored to its former position 
of second naval power on the Atlantic and until 
it can at all times be maintained as first naval 
power on the Pacific.”—The American. 


385 Ships Under Construction 


P HILADELPHIA.—Returns compiled by the Bu- 

reau of Navigation, Department of Commerce, 
show that the Delaware River is fast becoming the 
Clyde of the United States. Statistics show that 
385 ships were being built, or under contract, in 
private ship yards in the United States at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year on July 1. Seventy-nine 
of these were being turned out in Delaware River 
yards. 

These vessels are under contract in six yards, and 
do not include the contracts of the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Company, which is soon to open a yard in 
Chester, and the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, which is building a yard in Gloucester, N, J. 

The seventy-nine vessels under contract in Dela- 
ware River yards are to be completed before 1918.— 
The American. 


Federal Money for Roads 


HE sum of $85,000,000 of Federal funds is made 
available for the construction of rural roads 
by the passage of the Federal Aid Road bill, which 
became a law on July 11, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Of this sum, $75,000,- 
000 will be expended in the construction of rural 
post roads under co-operative arrangements with 
the highway departments of the different States, 
and $10,000,000 will be spent for trails in the 
national forests.—The Annalist. 


Handicap of Extra vagance 


QUE own great prosperity is not by any means 

teaching us economy, and the habit of spend- 
ing, combined with higher wages, will be heavy 
handicaps in the commercial contest which is com- 
ing with nations drilled to the highest point of 
savings and efficiency, and with the industrial army 
heavily augmented by trained women and minors, 
intently alert to retrieve fallen fortunes.—The 
Annalist. 
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August 8, 1916 
Investigating the Railways 


CCORDING to dispatches from Washington a 
A joint c mmittee of Congressmen and Senators 
is about to begin the investigation of the railroads 
recommended by President Wilson last December. 
As many protests have been heard recently against: 
the Clayton law, which is about to go into effect, 
prohibiting the railroads from having directors and 
officials interlocking with supply companies, in some 
quarters the belief prevails that the new law will 
be the main subject for investigation. Others are 
quite as positive that the crying need of the rail- 
roads is for a complete readjustment of the powers 
conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

jon. 

‘ In his message to Congress last December Presi- 
dent Wilson did not go into details. He began by 
stating that “the transportation problem is an ex- 
ceedingly serious and pressing one in this country,” 
adding: “There has from time to time of late been 
reason to fear that our railroads would not much 
longer be able to cope with it successfully as at pres- 
ent equipped and codrdinated.” 

What does that mean? The answer can be found 
through the process of elimination. The need for 
the Clayton law has already been thoroughly estab- 
lished by Congress in its investigations of Alton, 
New Haven, St. Paul, Rock Island and ’Frisco. As 
for tying the hands of the Commission, in his state- 
ment President Wilson said: “No one, I am sure, 
would wish to take any backward step.” Twice in 
his brief message on the railroads President Wilson 
used the word “coédrdination.” To find the prob- 
lem President Wilson had in mind then it is only 
necessary to determine the lack of efficiency and 
harmony arising from conflicting Federal and 
State laws and regulations.—New York Evening 
Post. 


Civic Federation on Minimum 
Wage 


THE Minimum Wage Law Commission of the 

National Civic Federation recently issued a re- 
port of its investigations in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

While acknowledging that experience is not yet 
sufficient to justify a conclusion for or against mini- 
mum wage legislation, the report advises States con- 
templating such legislation to watch carefully re- 
sults in those States that have adopted it. 

The commission derived much information from 
an analysis made by Miss Marie L. Obenauer, a 
careful student of the subject. A passage in the 
report reads: 

“Miss Obenauer calls attention to the facts that 
despite increased wage rates in recent years a 
menacingly large number of adult women workers 
are failing to earn enough to sustain themselves in 
health and comfort, to say nothing of providing for 
the days of involuntary unemployment. 

“The results of the first year’s experimentation 
with minimum wage determinations in this country, 
according to the records submitted by employers, 
show that no jeopardizing burden has as yet been 
thrown upon business. They further give evidence 
of some substantial gains in wage rates and earn- 
ings, 

“There is also shown a decrease in the number of 
women employed, somewhat in excess of the de- 
crease in the amount of business done, and also in 
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excess of the decrease in the number of men em- 
ployed.” 

Miss Obenauer recommends a joint inquiry by 
the Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor. She points out that women constitute 
one-fifth of the wage earners of the country.—The 
American. 


World Crops for 1916 Show 
Fall 


THE latest report of the International Institute of 

Agriculture indicates that the world’s crops 
this year will be less than last, but that harvest 
prospects are better than the average in the five 
year period, 1909-1913. 

The estimate of the total wheat crop this year 
for the seven most important countries is 396,- 
510,000 quintals (a quintal equals 220.46 pounds), 
or 76,734,000 quintals less than last year. For the 
United States the wheat total is estimated at 207,- 
000,000 quintals, or 25 per cent less than last year. 
For India, 97,000,000 quintals, or 15 per cent under 
last year; Italy, 52,000,000 quintals, or 12 per cent 
increase over last year; Spain, 42,000,000 quintals, 
compared with 55,000,000 quintals average for the 
preceding five-year period. The harvests of Tunis 
and Japan are estimated at less than last year. 

Estimates for Germany and Austro-Hungary were 
not obtainable. 

Barley prospects are everywhere poorer than last 
year, as are also those for oats and rye. The esti- 
mate of the Brazilian coffee crop is slightly under 
last year.—The American. 


Not a Passenger Killed in Two 


and One-Half Years 


REPORTS compiled from all parts of the Penn- 

sylvania Railway System show that, in the 
first six months of the present year, 92,380,184 pas- 
sengers were carried without loss of the life of one 
in a train accident. 

This completes two and one-half years in which 
no passenger has been killed in a train accident on 
any part of the Pennsylvania System. In that time 
453,952,298 passengers have been,carried a distance 
of over ten billions of miles. 

On the lines east of Pittsburgh no passenger has 
been killed in a train accident for more than three 
and one-half years, and 396,000,000 persons were 
carried.—The American. 


2,445,664 Automobiles in 
United States 


W ASHINGTON.—Motor vehicles registered in 
the United States numbered 2,445,664 last year 

and $18,245,713 was paid by their owners as regis- 
tration and license fees. The office of public roads 
of the Department of Agriculture announced to-day 
that 90 per cent of the fees, or $16,213,387, was 
spent for building and maintenance of county and 
State roads. There was an increase of 734,325 in 
the number of vehicles and $5,863,760 in fees from 
1914, 

Only 48,000 motors were registered in 1906. 

The number of motor vehicles averaged one reg- 
istration for every forty-four persons in the United 
States. Iowa led with one for every sixteen in- 
habitants, while in Alabama there was only one for 
every 200 persons.—The American. 





William D. Taylor Fifty Years 


in Harness 


ALF a century ago a husky young farmer lad, 
sixteen years old, with a happy smile on his 
face and $10 in his pocket, given to him by 

his father to make a start in the world, walked into 
the hardware store of the George Worthington 














William D. Taylor 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and applied for a job. 
The stock and fixtures were being moved at the 
time to a small building that is now a section of 
the company’s present quarters and a boy was 
needed. The applicant, besides being a sturdy 
youth, had character written on his countenance 
and had the appearance of not being afraid of work. 
With these visible recommendations in his favor it 
is needless to say that he was hired. The boy was 
William D. Taylor, who later became president of 
the George Worthington Company and who ‘on 
Aug. 6 will complete his fiftieth year in the active 
service of the company. As soon as he was hired 
young Taylor quickly shed his coat and took charge 
of a certain part of the moving, supervising several 
workmen. George Deming, one of the partners, 
was impressed with the speed with which the lad 
made possible the transfer of the goods from one 
store to another, and as a result when the firm 
was established in its new quarters he became Mr. 
Deming’s assistant, and for some time was known 
as Deming’s boy. 

William D. Taylor was born on a farm in Will- 
oughby, about twenty miles from Cleveland, and 
obtained his education in the public schools and in 
Willoughby Academy. The Worthington Company, 
established in 1829, was a partnership at the time 
he went to work for it, consisting of General James 
Barnett, George Worthington, George Deming and 
Alexander Gunn. 

Young Taylor stayed in the store until he was 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age and then was 
sent on the road, and soon developed into a first- 
class salesman and won the confidence of the trade. 
Old-time hardware men still tell about one retail 
dealer to whom scarcely a salesman in the territory 
could make a sale. This man took a liking to the 
young Worthington salesman and not only gave him 


his orders but entrusted to him the responsibility 
of purchasing furniture for his house. 

When Taylor was on the road H. H. Rudd, vice. 
president of the Worthington Company, was algo 
a traveling salesman for the concern, and these two 
are said to be the only men who are still in the 
hardware trade who were traveling salesmen in the 
Central West in those days. 

After being on the road four or five years, Taylor 
was called back to the house to take charge of the 
salesmen as a sort of sales manager and to algo 
take care of some of the buying. Later he became 
manager of the wholesale department. In 1885 he 
became a partner in the firm, and with James 
Storer, who was secretary and treasurer at the time 
of his death a few years ago, purchased Mr. Gunn's 
interest. In 1887 when the firm became an incor- 
porated company Mr. Taylor was made one of the 
directors. He became first vice-president in 1905 
when George Deming, the only vice-president at the 
time, died. He served in this capacity until 1911, 
when General Barnett died, and Mr. Taylor suc- 
ceeded him as president. His rapid rise to the head 
of one of the largest wholesale and retail hardware 
houses in the country was due to those good quali- 
ties that he brought with him to the store as a 
farmer boy, combined with hard work and the re- 
markable executive ability that he developed as he 
grew to manhood. In recognition of his abilities 
he was made president of the National Hardware 
Association several years ago and his services at 
the head of this association were of great value 
to the organization and a credit to himself. Always 
a hard worker, Mr. Taylor has confined his business 
activities to his company, not becoming affiliated 
with outside enterprises that would require his 
time and attention. 

Retaining his old love for the farm he is the 
owner of a large one near Chardon, a short distance 
from Cleveland, where he spends his vacations and 
in addition usually puts in two days a week there 
during the summer months outside of his vacation 
period. Stored away in a convenient corner of his 
desk he keeps a stock of photographic views of his 
farm, which he delights in showing to his most 
intimate callers. He is not a gentleman farmer, 
making a hobby of raising blooded stock or some 
other special farm industry, but farms along prac- 
tical lines with up-to-date methods, and it is 4 
safe guess at the end of the year that his farm 
always shows a good balance on the right side of 
the ledger. 

He keeps a fine team of horses which he takes 
great pleasure in driving. Besides his wife he has 
a son and a daughter and four granddaughters. 
He is deeply devoted to the little grandchildren and 
when at home always pays them a visit before 
going to work in the morning. At sixty-six he is 
the picture of health, and while possibly inclined 
to take life somewhat easier than a few years ago, 
he shows no decline in his vigorous activity when 
at work. Mr. Taylor is now at his farm on his 
vacation. 

When the rural mail carrier drives up to his 
door around Aug. 6 he will leave a bundle of letters 
from Mr. Taylor’s associates on the board and the 
advisory committee, congratulating him on his 
fiftieth anniversary with the company. When he 
returns to the city in September the seme asso- 
ciates will give him a dinner. 
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Much Talked of Bills to Go Over to the Next Session 


BY W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1, 1916. 

HERE will be no honest paint legislation at 

this session of Congress. The man who in- 

vented the phrase, “I told you so,” made a 
nuisance of himself and of a great many other 
people who came after him; nevertheless, I take 
occasion to remind readers of HARDWARE AGE that 
when a certain representative of the paint manu- 
facturers was vigorously protesting in these col- 
umns that he favored the pending Kenyon bill— 
with a few unimportant amendments—I took the 
liberty of predicting that it would be a long time 
between the introduction and passage of this meas- 
ure. 
The fact is that, as I stated in reply to Secretary 
Heckel’s criticism of my analysis of the Kenyon 
bill, a good many paint manufacturers would like 
it a great deal better if Congress would let. the 
paint question entirely alone and confine its efforts 
in the way of promoting honest merchandising to 
foods and drugs. The manufacturers have im- 
pressed this idea of their position very firmly on 
the minds of all who have had to do with the Ken- 
yon bill and the numerous similar measures that 
were so quietly put to sleep several years ago and 
it is up to them to remove the impression. 

Senator Reed’s sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on manufactures has not been altogether idle 
in the matter of the Kenyon bill. After an in- 
formal session, at which the provisions of the bill 
were briefly discussed, it was decided that Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, Senator Kenyon’s colleague and 
a member of the sub-committee, should draw a ten- 
tative report on the pending measure to be sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee for its approval. This 
report has not yet been filed and, although Senator 
Cummins is understood to have given the matter 
some consideration, he has been very busy with 
other important legislation and has not had time 
to reduce his views to concrete form. 


Honest Paint Legislation Omitted from Program 


In the meantime the Senate leaders in their 
anxiety to get home to the dear voters—who, by 
the way, do not seem to miss them half as much as 
might be expected—have framed a legislative pro- 
gram that does not include honest paint legislation. 
Probably nobody intentionally left this little cat 
out in the cold, but no one thus far has paid heed 
to her yowling and the probability is that Con- 
gress will adjourn some time in September with- 
out giving further thought to Senator Kenyon’s 
measure. It will rest peacefully in the sub-com- 
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mittee’s pigeonhole until somebody happens to 
think of it in connection with the next clean-up- 
paint-up campaign. 

The melancholy days, the saddest of the year, that 
the poet sings about, are usually supposed to oc- 
cur a little later in the season, along in October or 
November, perhaps. This year, however, these 
mournful days happen in late July and early August 
when the Congressional leaders make up the list 
of the bills that are to be enacted—and those that 
are- to “go over until next winter,” or some other 
old time. 

Stevens Bill Goes Over, Too 

The legislative program for the remainder of the 
present session is to be held pretty closely down to 
the appropriation bills, the Child Labor bill and the 
Omnibus Revenue bill, all of them big propositions 
and each good for a week’s debate. All thought of 
closing up Congress by Aug. 19, in accordance with 
the original resolution of the Democratic Sena- 
torial caucus, has been abandoned and the leaders 
are trying to put a little tone of confidence into 
their voices when they now talk about getting 
away “on or about Sept. 9.” Everybody is disgusted 
except the Washington hotel men and the boarding- 
house landladies who, of course, would be pleased if 
Congress were in session the year round. 

But getting back to the melancholy days when 
promoters of meritorious measures shed tears over 
the shelving of their pet projects. I regret to an- 
nounce that the Stevens price maintenance bill will 
make no further progress at this session. Judge 
Adamson, chairman of the committee having the bill 
in charge, will not stand for the suggestion that 
he has choked it to death, but everyone at commit- 
tee headquarters shakes his head gravely when you 
mention the measure and “guesses” there will not 
be any further hearings on the subject at this ses- 
sion. The American Fair Trade League, in the 
course of a bulletin issued a few days ago, stated 
incidentally that hearings would be resumed “in 
about 10 days,” but it is to be feared that the wish 
was father to the thought and that the writer of 
the bulletin had failed to consult Foxy Grandpa 
Adamson before sending it out. 


Price Maintenance a Popular Issue 


The opponents of price maintenance in the Com- 
merce committee are placing a heavy burden on 
many of their colleagues in the House by their re- 
fusal to permit a vote to be taken on this issue. 
When the rank and file of the members go back to 
their constituents they will find it very difficult to 
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explain why this important bill has never received 
consideration in either House or ‘Senate, notwith- 
standing the fact that about 250 Representatives 
and half a hundred Senators have put themselves 
in writing in. its favor. 

The voters are not likely to accept the excuse 
that one member of the House, even though chair- 
man of so important a committee, has prevented a 
vote on this popular proposition. They have 
learned too much concerning the right of an indi- 
vidual member to move to discharge a committee 
from the further consideration of any measure 
which it refuses to report and when the tired busi- 
ness men ask their Congressmen why they failed 
to make such a motion in the interest of price 
maintenance it will take a whole lot of eloquence 
of a much higher grade than usually fills the col- 
umns of the Congressional Record to make a good 
alibi. 

Barkley’s Misbranding Bill Also Sidetracked 

Then there’s the Barkley bill, prohibiting the in- 
terstate transportation of misbranded goods. That 
also goes into the discard so far as the present 
session is concerned. In fact, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Barkley bill would have been much 
more carefully scrutinized by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce before it 
was reported had there not been a tacit understand- 
ing that the measure would not be taken from the 
calendar at this session. 

Sad to relate, this is a little parliamentary trick 
quite often resorted to. A member of a committee 
with tears in his eyes will tell his colleagues that, 
unless he can secure a favorable report on a pet 
bill of his, languishing on the committee docket, 
his constituents will probably elect him to stay at 
home. He explains that it isn’t necessary that the 
bill should pass, but only that he should be able to 
have it reported so that he can send into his dis- 
trict a few thousand copies of the report—under 
Congressional frank at public expense, of course. 
In too many cases the committee obligingly make 
the report and the bill reaches the House calendar 
only to remain there until the end of the Congress. 


Stretching Our India-Rubber Constitution 


Now, the Barkley bill is a good bill, but it is 
greatly in need of judicious editing. Some of the 
best lawyers in the House have been looking it 
over and punching holes in it big enough to drive 
Speaker Clark’s pair of big white mules through. 
The most glaring legal absurdity in this measure is 
a provision incorporated among the definitions of 
misbranded articles. This provision stipulates 
that an article shall be deemed to be misbranded 
“if there is published, issued, or circulated con- 
cerning, regarding, or in any manner pertaining to 
said article, in any newspaper, magazine, book, 
pamphlet, circular, or other publication or adver- 
tisement, any false, fraudulent, misleading, or de- 
ceptive word, statement, representation, symbol, or 
device as to any of the matters or things stipulated 
in the foregoing subsections of this section.” 

Could anything be more ridiculous than the con- 
tention that Congress has the right to say that a 
stee] mouse trap, made and sold in Jacksonville, Fla., 
is misbranded because, in a newspaper advertise- 
ment in Seattle, Wash., the statement is made that 
the trap is nickel-plated when as a matter of fact 
it is merely covered with aluminum paint? The 
Constitution is subjected to many severe strains 
these days, but nothing recently has come nearer 
to disjointing its vertebrae than this provision of 
the Barkley bill. And yet a committee of lawyers 
report it with a unanimous recommendation that it 
pass. 


Hardware Age 


So the “honest merchandising” bill joins the hon. 
est paint bill and the Stevens price-ma intenaneg. 
honest-advertising bill, as Secretary Whittier ge 
lights to call it, on the docket of big things for 
which Congress has not time at present. 
may come up next winter—or not—but they ar 
all big enough to wait and some day, possibly jp 
better form than at present, they will find their 
way to the statute books. 

The absurdly unconstitutional provision of the 
Barkley bill I have just quoted reminds me of ay 
increasing tendency of Congressional legislators tp 
yield to public clamor by passing laws concerning 
the constitutionality of which there is very serious | 
doubt, leaving it to the courts to declare the statutes 
valid or invalid. 

This is a lazy, cowardly, vicious and short-sighted 
style of legislation, but it is becoming far too pop. 
ular. The offenders are the big fellows in Con. 
gress as well as the little ones and they are aided 
and abetted by the biggest kind of fellows outside 
of Congress. 

Once upon a time Prof. Woodrow Wilson took 
occasion to discuss in a book the question of the 
control or prohibition of child labor. Now, every 
reasonable, intelligent and kind-hearted person be- 
lieves in placing proper restrictions upon child la- 
bor, but every lawyer knows, and every student of 
economics ought to know, that such restrictions 
are an exercise of the so-called police power, which 
belongs to the States and not to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress has nothing to do with it. Pro 
fessor Wilson knew this and he said so very plainly 
in his book. 


What’s the Constitution on Election Day? 


But later on, upon the eve of a national election, 
certain Congressional leaders decided that there 
were some votes to be had by passing a bill pro 
hibiting the interstate transportation of articles 
made by child labor. Other men of their own party 
opposed this measure, some of them on behalf of 
the interests of their own States and others be- 
cause, as lawyers, they knew it to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

Finally the issue was put up to the President 
who, within the past few days, has decided that 
Congress must pass this bill before the adjourn- 
ment of the present session. Of course the propo- 
sition is no more constitutional than it was a few 
years ago, but, as the anti-coffee advertisements 
say, “there’s a reason.” 

The other day one of the most dignified members 
of the Senate, in urging the passage of the Child 
Labor bill, said: “I don’t know whether it’s con- 
stitutional or not, but I am willing to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the child.” 

That’s a fine, resounding sentiment to use as 4 
stinger in the tail of a campaign speech, but it’s a 
rather shabby performance for a member of the 
United States Senate who has taken a solemn oath 
to defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all comers—even against the politicians of 
his State who are after his job! 

Somebody figured out recently that something 
like 66,000 laws have been passed in the United 
States during the last 10 years. This is not sur- 
prising when one pauses to consider that in the 
legislatures as well as in the Federal Congress 
politicians high and low are loading up the statute 
books for political purposes to secure the short- 
lived applause of the crowd, leaving it to the pains- 
taking courts to sift out the constitutional enact- 
ments from those drafted in open defiance of the 
organic laws of the states and the nation. 





Got One, Anyhow 


HE accused was a beautiful woman. Under the cir- 
eumstances her examination was purely a matter 

of form; still, legal formalities had to be observed. 

“T understand,” said the detective, “that during the 
absence of your husband you shot a burglar?” 

“I did,” the beautiful lady admitted. 

“What became of him?” 

“Why, the other burglar took him away.” 

“Which other burglar?” 

“The one I shot at.”—Eachange. 


The Result 


MEEKS—My wife prefers tea for breakfast, while I 
prefer coffee. 
Bleeks—Then I suppose it is necessary to have both, 
eh? 
Meeks—Oh, no; we compromise. 
Bleeks—In what way? 
Meeks—We have tea.—Indianapolis Star. 


Difference in Locality 


“Pp A, what’s the difference between a patriot and a 
jingo?” 
“A patriot, my son, is one whose bosom swells with 
pride of his country, while in a jingo the swelling ap- 
pears in his head.”—Boston Transcript. 


Doomed 


ANXIous MOTHER—Young Millyuns seems to be 
quite friendly with you of late. Do you know what 
his intentions are? 
Pretty Daughter—No, and I don’t care; but I know 
what mine are.—Indianapolis Star. 


Unfortunate 


NURSE—0h, dear, ma’am, the baby has just swal- 
lowed that whole paper of tacks! 
Mrs. Suffrage—How unfortunate! Now I will be 
—_ to put up all those suffrage posters with glue!— 
uc 


Carousel 


6° you wear your new hand-painted hat when 
: you waltz?” “No,” said the young woman. 
Good thing. All those animals spinning to music 
would make you look like a merry-go-round.”—Wash- 
tmgton Star. 


A Cold Deal 


MES. YOUNGBRIDE—I’m getting our ice from a new 
man now, dear. 
Youngbride—What’s wrong with the other man? 
Mrs. Youngbride—The new dealer says he’ll give us 
colder ice for the same money.—Boston Transcript. 


oe nanos a printer, now she wants a divorce.” 
_. “Ah, I see—she made a typographical error.”— 
Florida Times-Union. 
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No Change 


THE dinner was very bad. 

“Another new cook, eh?” said Mr. Dawson. “It 
is strange what a time we have with cooks. The Dixons 
have no such trouble. Dixon was telling me only yes- 
terday that they have had the same cook for ten years.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Dawson sweetly, “and did he 
tell you who she is?” 

“No. Who is she?” 

“His wife.”—Eachange. 


Suspected 


¢6¢§2 EHIND the altar,” said the cathedral guide to a 
party of tourists, “lies Richard II. In the church- 
yard outside lies Mary Queen of Scots. And who”— 
halting above an unmarked flagging in the stone floor, 
and addressing a tourist from London—“who do you 
think, sir, is a-lying ’ere on this spot?” 
“Well,” answered the cockney, “I don’t know for sure, 
but I have my suspicions.” —Tit-Bits. 


No Quarantine Necessary 


oo] AM delighted to meet you,” said the father of 
the college student, shaking hands warmly with 
the professor. “My son took algebra from you last 
year, you know.” 
“Pardon me,” said the professor; “he was exposed 
to it, but he did not take it.”—Ezxchange. 


He Knew Hopkins 


oW HY not try Hopkins for a subscription to our 
fund?” asked the treasurer at the charity 
meeting. 

“Hopkins?” repeated the president..“No, I know Hop- 
kins. He’s like the letter P—first in pity and last in 


help.”—Exchange. 


Badly Put 


PATHER—Now, Harry, I want you to be good while 

I am at the office to-day. Harry—lI’ll be good for 
a nickel. Father—See here, young man, you are to 
remember that you cannot be a son of mine unless you 
are good for nothing.—Puck. 


A Breezy One 
G S=4t DOCTOR—Your wife, sir, needs a change of 
air. 


Mr. Tightwad—Well, I’ll get her an electric fan.— 
Puck. 


Turning the Tables 


long did you stay in your last place?” 

“Two weeks, mum; and before I agree to come 
to work for you I should like to know how long you kept 
the last girl you had.”—Detroit Free Press. 


oo Ow 


Benevolent Despotism 


6S OMETIMES,” said Uncle Eben, “a man gits de 
notion dat he’s upliftin’ de human race when he’s 
only tryin’ to boss it around.”—Washington Star. 








Editorial 





Comment 








Retail Salesmen’s Congress 
Postponed 


HE Retail Hardware Salesmen’s Con- 
gress, which was planned to be held in 
Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 15, 16, 17, 18, has 

been indefinitely postponed. 

The plan was excellent, and the meeting 
under normal conditions would probably 
have proved a success, but just as it was 
launched came the national call for State 
troops. This affected the hardware stores 
very decidedly. So many young men in the 
hardware business are members of the Na- 
tional Guard, and so generously have they 
responded to the nation’s need that many 
stores are short handed as a result. In many 
places the retail salesmen are not taking va- 
cations this year, and hundreds of letters 
expressing keen interest in the Dayton Con- 
vention have at the same time explained how 
circumstances made the trip impossible this 
year. 

Many applications for attendance have 
been made but the number is not sufficient 
to warrant the undertaking. They have 
been sufficient, however, to demonstrate con- 
clusively that a large number of ambitious 
clerks and progressive merchants are inter- 
ested in a national retail hardware sales- 
men’s congress, and at some future date such 
a meeting will be held. In laying this plan 
aside temporarily the editors of HARDWARE 
AGE desire to express their most sincere ap- 
preciation to those who have co-operated in 
this constructive endeavor. 


Europe’s Coming Economic 
Struggle 


HAT amounts to a boycott of the prod- 
ucts of the Central European powers 
is being seriously considered by the 

other belligerent governments. The so- 
called economic conference of the Allies in 
Paris, on the four days beginning June 14, 
drew up a set of recommendations which 
must now receive the approval of the respec- 


tive governments. The resolutions cover 
measures to be followed during the war peri- 
od, measures to hold while reconstruction of 
Belgium, northern France and Servia is un- 
der way, and measures to be enforced for 
indefinite periods after reconstruction. 

The war-period conditions have prevailed 
for some time. This country has felt their 
influence in the restriction, for example, that 
English ferromanganese will be supplied 
only on the promise that the steel in which 
it is used does not reach Great Britain’s ene- 
mies. The like restrictions as to tin are well 
known and in the last ten days the British 
Government has laid its hand on the trade 
of Americans who are charged with dealing 
with its enemies. The measures of the re- 
construction period aim to prevent dumping 
from Germany and Austria and 


to fix by agreement a period of time during which 
the commerce of the Enemy Powers shall be sub- 
mitted to special treatment and the goods origi- 
nating in their countries shall be subjected either 
to prohibitions or to a special régime of an effec- 
tive character. The Allies will determine by 
agreement through diplomatic channels the 
special conditions to be imposed during the above 
mentioned period on the ships of the Enemy 
Powers. 


It is further stipulated that 


the Allies will devise the measures to be taken 
jointly or severally for preventing enemy sub- 
jects from exercising, in their territories, cer- 
tain industries or professions which concern 
national defense or economic independence. 


When it comes to permanent measures, the 
Allies are to take steps to render themselves 
independent of the enemy countries as re- 
gards raw materials and manufactured arti- 
cles; to establish low rates for speedy land 
and water intercommunication and trans- 
portation, and to reform the patent laws. 

National interest is sure to cometothefront 
as the bearing of each measure is studied. 
The nearer the end of the war seems to 
be, the more definite shape will each na- 
tion’s views assume. In each nation’s self- 
interest will lie the difficulty of a general 
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concert. - oy itself is clearly the 
expression of a belief that war has entered 
on its last stage and that it means victory 
for the Entente Allies. If this proves true, 
but the cessation of fighting is long delayed, 
the several governments may then get to- 
gether on some basis; otherwise they will 
find themselves at variance with regard to 
one or more of the recommendations, and in- 
ternational trade will again flow on without 
this gigantic barrier against Central Europe. 
In all this the United States is assumed to 
beaspectator. In discussions of internation- 
al trade this country has not been and is 
rarely yet considered in Europe’s calcula- 
tions. In the Allies’ plans to check Ger- 
many’s foreign business, it is not clear how 
far American interests are injuriously af- 
fected. It might be expected that the two 
belligerent groups would crowd each other 
and likewise the United States in going after 
the trade of neutral countries, also that each 
group would try to unload on the United 
States as much as possible of the products 
it had previously marketed in the countries 
of the other groups. What will actually hap- 
pen is likely to be quite different from any 
program, however carefully worked out. 
The trade currents of generations are not 
to be turned out of their courses by conclave 
edicts. Moreover, any scheme based on the 
idea that one great nation will sell largely to 
another without at the same time buying 
largely from it—in other words, putting in- 
ternational trade on any other basis for the 
long pull than the old-time basis of barter 
—will break down sooner or later. The 
Paris conference will doubtless have far- 
reaching results, but there has been too great 
a tendency to the view that its resolutions 
have permanently amended old-fashioned 
economic laws. 


A Delusive Anti-Dumping 
Measure 


HE anti-dumping section of the omni- 
bus revenue bill passed by the House at 
Washington recently, if finally enacted 

in its present shape, will probably prove 
wholly ineffective. To prevent or punish 
dumping it will be necessary under its terms 
for the complainant to prove affirmatively 
that it has been “commonly and system- 


> 
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atically” resorted to “with the intent of de- 
stroying or injuring an industry in the 
United States or preventing the establish- 
ment of an industry in the United States, or 
of restraining or monopolizing any part of 
trade and commerce in such articles in the 
United States.” 

It is a well-known fact that only in rare in- 
stances is dumping “commonly and system- 
atically” pursued, and that in the nature of 
things it cannot be. A familiar illustration 
is the sale at less than the usual price in a 
country foreign to the producer, of a surplus 
quantity of his product, which for various 
trade reasons may have accumulated on his 
hands, or which under peculiar conditions he 
may have turned out for the purpose of re- 
ducing his unit of cost. No manufacturer 
who “commonly and systematically” sold any 
considerable proportion of his output below 
cost could survive long enough to make a 
recognized record of his system. 

The condition of the proviso that any act 
to be illegal must be done with the intent of 
destroying or injuring an industry of the 
United States immediately erects an im- 
passable barrier against the prosecution of 
the offender. To prove such intent on the 
part of the foreign manufacturer, from 
whom alone the evidence can come—for 
there is nothing in the proposed law provid- 
ing a presumption of guilt or transferring 
the burden of proof to the producer—would 
be an utter impossibility. 

The dumping provision of the bill stipu- 
lates that a sale to be illegal must be made 
“within the United States.” Such a statute 
might prohibit the American agent of a for- 
eign manufacturer from importing and sell- 
ing in this country undervalued merchandise, 
but it certainly could not be invoked to pre- 
vent an American consumer from going, or 
sending an agent, to Germay to buy German 
goods at any price the manufacturer might 
be willing to take and ship them to the 
United States invoiced at the price actually 
paid therefor Under the general customs 
laws in force for many years the Government 
might advance the invoice value of such an 
importation and require the importer to pay 
duty on the increased valuation, but this 
would not deprive the American consumer of 
the big advantage secured in the low cost 
price. Upon the whole, it is quite obvious 
that the Kitchin anti-dumping clause is a de- 
lusion and a snare. 





Publicity for the Retailer 


A New Hardware Store Paper Makes Its Initial Bow in 
Hooper, Neb.—Fireless Cooker Ad Emphasizes the Need 
of Giving This Specialty More Advertising in 
Summer—Hardware Company Creates 
an Advertising Character 


By BURT J. PARIS 


A Long Stride Toward Better Business 
No. 1 (634 in. x 81% in.) —“This is our maiden 
attempt in publishing a paper. Our main object 
is to make it an advertising medium and incident- 


Heine’s Hardware Booster 


VoL. 1 
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Our Auto Supplies consist of 
Spark plugs, tire guages, batteries, RANGE Ca! 
DAM. 
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No. 1—This store paper makes a good start 


ally we will run in little news items to take off 
the monotony of reading purely advertising mat- 
ter.” This extract from the editorial in Heine’s 
Hardware Booster marks the beginning of another 
retail store paper. John F. Heine, Hooper, Neb., 
who sent us this first number of his paper, is editor. 
HARDWARE AGE’S propaganda for the establishing 
of retail store papers is having its effect. The 
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hardware merchant is realizing the immense value 
of the store publication and he is taking the time 
necessary for its editing. The first page of Heine's 
Booster is reproduced herewith. This page illus- 
trates the effective manner in which you can make 
use of manufacturer’s ready-made ads in your store 
publication. This first issue of the Booster shows 
four ready-made ads. Salient features of the 
Booster are free use of personal items, clipped ma- 
terial which is selected for its thought-starting at- 
tributes, humorous squibs, illustrations and brief 
descriptions of new and seasonable goods, and the 
free use of manufacturer’s ready-made publicity. 
In going over this store paper we note the absence 
of display heads on two of the pages. Don’t fail to 
break your columns of reading matter with display 
heads. It adds immensely to the effectiveness of 
your paper by making the page easy to peruse. 
There is an editorial on page 2 without a head. 
This is the logical place to repeat the name of the 
paper, give the editor’s name, the firm name and 
address and a terse phrase or two concerning the 
aims of the paper. This material should stand per- 
manently and your editorials should be placed im- 
mediately below it. On the top of each inside page 
there appears a different store slogan. For ex- 
ample, “We Sell Hardware to Stand Hardwear” and 
“Get Others’ Prices, Then Get Ours.” These are 
good. Another suggestion which is important is 
this: fill in your name on every ready-made ad hav- 
ing a space provided for it. It is good business to 
have your name thus displayed on each page. Only 
in two places do we find your firm name mentioned, 
and this is not in display. The Booster makes @ 
very creditable start and we predict great things 
for it. Just bear in mind, however, that you must 
keep at it. You can’t develop the full strength of 
a store paper with a few issues. 


Uncle Ike, Velvet Joe, et al 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 7 in.)—Fred W. Graham of the 
Poe Hardware & Supply Company, Greenville, S. C. 
sends us this ad, and in an accompanying letter 
asks us if we think it good business to make us¢ 
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«A Discussion on Diamond 
Squeegee Tires” 


BY UNCLE IKE 


White folks, have you seen them 
‘ere NEW DIAMOND SQUEEGEE 
TIRES. Well! They are the beatencst 
tires I has ever seed. 

Pears like a mighty lot of white 
folks is a buying them. 

They tells me you can always spot 
‘em, by seeing that new springy vel- 
yet tread, and then the side of ‘em is 
red, and for service, and mileage, 
they hangs mighty high in ‘de good 
people's estimation. 

Dose Biack Velvet Treads, sure am 
tough, they is jpst like that ‘ere old 
whit leather strap, which your paw 
used to keep hanging behind de door. 
And when he tole you to cut de grass 
and you slip off, and went a swimmin 
with the boys. And do you remember 
how that old strop did bite de hide, 
Well! Them new DIAMONDS am 
just like that strap, they bites de hide 
of de road, but they am jpst like de 
strap, and you remember how dat 
Strap lasted plumb from de time you 
was a little boy. 

They is just as Black as dat ‘ere 
tar baby, Br'er Rabbit met in de 
road, and de difference is, dey always 
pulls you out of de mud holes. 

They is long on mileage. Last week, 
a white gentiemun, come in an 
bought some new ones, and he sed: 
Dese old tires has been run, between 
twelve and fourteen thousand miles, 
That ere gentiemun, uses dem all the 
time. 

Now I has just brought o big load 
from de freight depot, and if you 
needs tires, deysay—“TO HAVE 
YOUR TIRES LAST, BUY DIAMOND 
VELVET TREAD SQUBEGES 
TIRES FIRST.” 


POE HARDWARE & SUPPLY C0. 


Phone—14 —— 212 S. MAIN ST. —— Phone—15 





No, 2—Introducing “Uncle Ike” to Greenville readers 


of an advertising character such as is represented 
by “Uncle Ike.” The discussion on tires is supposed 
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to be by Uncle Ike, an old negro who has been living 
in the community and working for the Poe Com- 
pany for about twenty years. The fact that Uncle 
Ike is really in the land of the living and known 
to the people of Greenville lends additional interest 
to the use of his name in the advertising. That 
the use of an advertising character is good business 
has been demonstrated by many prominent adver- 
tisers. The most conspicuous character success now 
before the public is of “Velvet Joe,” who discourses 
in a kindly and engaging Southern style upon the 
flavor of Velvet tobacco. We certainly advise the 
Poe Company to hold on to Uncle Ike. Let him talk 
about everything in the store. We should say that 
he might be used at least twice a month and it 
would be well if he were to give a weekly talk. The 
thought and dialect are well handled in this ad. We 
suggest keeping to this style, as breaking the busi- 
ness story with references and anecdotes lends color 
to the talk and better carries out the character 
idea. Mr. Graham thanks us for the help he is 
receiving through this department and assures us 
that it is of great benefit to the hardware dealers 
at large. We shall endeavor to merit Mr. Graham’s 
good opinion at all times by keeping close to the 
hardware man’s advertising needs. 


A Great Aid to Reducing Kitchen Temperatures 


No. 3 (4 cols. x 7 in.) —The fireless cooker ranks 
with ice water and electric fans as one of the great 
American cooling devices. Yet right now in this 
scorching weather we don’t see very many fireless 
cooker ads. So let this announcement on the sub- 
ject, sent us by the Blakey-Clark Hardware Com- 
pany, Ennis, Tex., remind you that now is a won- 
derful time to push the cookers. This ad is weil 
planned. The heading brings forward the great 
selling point of the cooker at this time of the year 











THERMATIC FIRELESS COOKER, Aluminum 
lined with metal stand, two 8-quart compart- 
ments, one 8-quart aluminum vessel, two 3-quart 
aluminum vessels, three radiators and rack, bak- 


ing rack, tongs and cook book, 
Cn a ee OE a eee s 


IDEAL FIRELESS COOKER, aluminum lined with wooden 
stand, one 8-quart compartment, one 8-quart aluminum ves- 


sel, two radiators, baking rack, tongs and 12 
cook- book _....... ee e 











Lightning, Jersey and Blizzard Ice Cream Freezers, one 
to eight quarts 000... $1.70 to $4.25 


No-Work Ice Cream Freezers, two quart... $3.00 
Quick-Meal oil and gasoline stoves reduced 1§ per cent. 


15 Per cent.discount on Seeger and Automatic Refrig- 
erators. 


Water Coolers, two to ten gallons. $1.50 to $4.50 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers.___.___..$3,50 to $17.50 




















PHONE 31— SOUTH MAIN. 




















No. 3—Taking advantage of a great hot weather sales opportunity 
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and the illustration is very clearly drawn, being 
large enough to show the cooker in detail. Two 
styles are briefly presented and the message “gets 
across” to the reader in record time. This is a 
very neat combination ad on cookers, refrigerators, 
coolers, gasoline stoves and mowers, for the reason 
that the last-mentioned articles are there to remind 





For The Wedding Gift a 


Service of Community Silver 


No Bridal gift could be more Bias riggs than a service of this 
ae Silverware. The ny beautiful designs allow 

jeeway for discriminating testes. Start the bride's 
Silver Service with a few pieces of Seooree SILV 
Individual serving pieces and complete 


Community Silver 


Teaspoons, set of » 
Dessert Spoons, on os peeceseoes Cer ceeesveeee 
zone Spo ns, of ape 

{ nives and Fo Bae a fren fF Oe errr re 
Ina vidual piece from $fc to 


(First Floor) 





32-Piece Dinner Set, White and Gold Syracuve China, $15.25 
This is a very handsome on 
pattern, the gold band 
border bringing out the 
beauty of the fine white 
china Syracuse China is 
very durable, almost im- 
om a = chip. We carry 
hoice patterns in 
ETRAC U iste CHIXA in OPEN STOCK, so you may start your 
set with a few pieces and keep adding to it. The best selection 
or American and foreign dinnerware patterns in the west. 
(Second Floor) 








Heisey’s Colonial Water Set—Jug and $v 
6 Glasses, $1.50. 


Heisey's Glassware is unapproachable for 
sparkling brilliancy and durability. The 
Colontal pattern is very simple, graceful 
design 2-Quurt wate jug and six 
glasses to match the c compleie set for $1.50 
lice Tea Glasses, set of six 
Berry Bowls, each Be and 40c 4 
(Second | Floor) 





DENNISON PAPER LUNCH 

SETS FOR THE PICNIC. 
includes large paper cloth, 
Plates, Napkins, Doilies, Drink- 


Japanese 
Lanterns 
for Lawn 
Parties 
Inexpensive 


| 
| 
j 
mg 
th law 4 —/g | Napkins, 
‘Attractive 7) 
floral and Ry, Dennison Paper Napkins, dec- 
‘ orated, 1S¢c. Pek. 18, 
Dennison Paper Plates, plain 
We do. 
Dennizon Paper Sag dec- 
orated. 
Dennison Pater Doities, 25e 
~— SOc Pck. 18. 
Paper Plates, 2 sizes, S¢ doz. 
| Mapleware Lunch Set 35¢ 


(Second Floor) 


Oriental de- 


fashy onere. Small sizes, 2 
for be: —_ at 5c, 10c, lic 
and 20c. eac 
JAPANESE: PARASC.S 
1Se, 20c, ch and an 
extva igo nize at $3.00, 
hird Floor) 
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Railroad 


W. J. Pettee & Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








No. 4—The display reinforces the copy 


but their manner of display does not interfere with 
the leading subject of the ad—fireless cookers. 


A Dainty Display for Dainty Subjects 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 9 in.) —W. J. Pettee & Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., sent us this ad, and as an example 
of fitting the display to the subject it hits the 
mark exactly. Type and designs convey ideas to a 
greater extent than is generally imagined, although 
advertisers are now more keenly alive to type and 
design possibilities than ever before. Here the sub- 
jects are silver plate and glassware. The light- 
faced type and the dainty border are at once sug- 
gestive of refinement and charm. Also the border 
design ties up very cleverly to the wedding gift 
idea. The cuts, too, are daintily drawn. The text 
is thoroughly informing and the suggestion con- 
tained in the lead talk on silver plate ought to decide 
many a bridal gift. The panels on lanterns and 
lunch sets are especially seasonable in appeal. Alto- 
gether a very carefully planned ad. 


Hardware Ag 


New Hardware Concern 


Wants Catalogs 


ANEW hardware store has been formed in T 
town, N. Y. The members of this company ate 
very well known in New York hardware circles, hay. 
ing been for many years associated with the C, 9 
Curtis Company of that city. The new 
will be known as the Cramer & McCutchen Cop. 
pany. John McCutchen has been elected president; 
John Cramer, treasurer, and Ernest Griffin, secre. 
tary. The board of directors consists of Fre 
Peters, James Fisher, John Cramer and John Me. 
Cutchen. The paid-up capital is $20,000 and the 
new concern has purchased the plumbing busines 
of W. J. Martin as a nucleus around which they wil 
quickly stock complete lines of plumbing, house ani 
builders’ hardware, sheet metal, automobile acces. 
sories and paints. The company is particularly 
anxious to receive at once catalogs of all in thes 
lines. They have secured roomy quarters in the 
Wendle Building, and expect to be taking care of 
their trade in all branches within the next three 
weeks. 

The record these men have made with the C. 1. 
Curtis Company is unusual. John Cramer was 
with the company 27 years, John McCutchen for 
25 years, James Fisher for 49 years, and Fre 
Peters for 32 years. HARDWARE AGE extendg to 
the new hardware concern most hearty greetings 
and best wishes for a successful career. 


Characters in Advertising 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
To the Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith our advertisement cut : 
from a local paper, and would like to know if you 
consider it good business to use an ad like this 
occasionally. We do not mean as a regular thing, 
but say once a month. 

This discussion is supposed to be by an old 
negro who has been living in the community and 
working for us about twenty years. 

He is known by everyone, but there has been 4 
question in our mind as to whether slang is good 
taste in an advertisement of this character. 

Thanking you for the help which you are render- 
ing the hardware dealers through this department, 
and assuring you that it is of wonderful benefit to 
the hardware dealers at large, we are, 

Yours for better advertising, 
PoE HARDWARE & SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Fred. W. Graham. 


SEVERIN R. DroescHER, 79 Warren Street, New York, 
for many years an importer of English, French ané 
German cutlery and hardware, has recently been ap 
pointed the sole selling agent for Eastern territory, 
that is, east of the Ohio River, by Robert Murphy's 
Sons Company, Ayer, Mass. This house, established in 
1850, makes high-grade knives and fine steel imple 
ments generally, including shoe, oyster, paperhangers. 
rubber, pruning, carpet, sloyd and manual training 
knives, skiving, bandage, thread, furriers’, kitchen, 

poultry, feather curling and stencil knives, buttonhole 
chisels, cheese tryers, burnishing irons, shirt, collar and 
cuff blades, shirt knife handles, paperhangers’ circulat 
trimmers, engravers’ tools, extension blades and hat 
dies, chiropodists’ lances and similar articles of this 
general character. 


THe Dexter CoMPANY, maker of washing machine, 
Fairfield, Iowa, is building a three-story addition, 
brick and steel construction, to its factory. 





Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 
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Striking evidence of the unparalleled earn- 
ings of the steel companies was given last 
week in the statement of earnings for the 
quarter ended June 30, given out by the 
United States Steel Corporation, the earn- 
ings of the corporation for the second quar- 
ter having been $81,126,048, a fabulous sum 
and much beyond any estimates made, and 
also the heaviest earnings ever made by the 
Steel Corporation in any one quarter. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


There has been no material slacking down 
in volume of business in the hardware trade, 
sales in July being about as heavy as in June, 
in spite of the very hot weather. The general 
demand for all kinds of hardware is heavy 
and prices are ruling firm. There is a good 
deal of complaint among jobbers and retail- 
ers over slow delivery of goods by the rail- 
roads, the latter explaining this by stating 
that they are in a congested condition and 
are moving as fast as possible. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 31, 1916. 


GTRIKING evidence of the unparalleled earnings of 
the steel companies was given last week in the state- 
ment of earnings for the quarter ended June 30, given 
out by the United States Steel Corporation, the earnings 
of the corporation for the second quarter having been 
$81,126,048, a fabulous sum, and much beyond any esti- 
mates made, and also the heaviest earnings ever made 
by the Steel Corporation in any one quarter. Earnings 
for the second quarter of 1915 were only $27,950,055, 
showing a gain in the second quarter this year over last 
year of $54,275,998. As showing how the average price 
of steel per month has advanced, bringing with it a cor- 
responding increase in earnings, we can state that the 
net earnings of the Steel Corporation in April, 1916, 
were $25,423,676; in May, $27,554,899, and in June, $28,- 
147,473. The average price of steel per pound is stead- 
ily advancing each month, and unless something unfore- 
seen occurs it would not be surprising if the Steel Cor- 
poration shows earnings for the second quarter of $85,- 
000,000 or more. The corporation has on its books about 
9,600,000 tons of orders, and has actual specifications in 
hand for about 6,000,000 tons. Its shipments in third 
and fourth quarters this year will be as heavy and per- 
haps larger than in the first and second quarters, and ata 
higher average price per pound of steel shipped the earn- 
ings of the corporation in third quarter should be heavier 
than in second quarter. However, the very hot weather 
in nearly all of July has kept down output very much, in 
some lines of products as much as 15 to 20 per cent. 
The tremendous earnings of the Steel Corporation are 
indicative of the earnings of the other steel companies, 
which are the heaviest ever known in their history. One 
leading steel company that in June last year just about 
broke even is reported to have earned in June this year 
very close to $600,000. Splendid reports on earnings for 
the second quarter. sent out recently by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and one or two other steel con- 
cerns show the heaviest earnings in their history, and 
only recently the Eastern Steel Company of Pottstown, 
Pa., paid up 29 per cent on back dividends at one stroke, 
and is expected to clean up ‘all its back dividends within 
a short time. Of course most of the enormous earnings 
of the large steel companies have been on war materials, 
but much of the earnings have also come from high 
prices secured from the domestic trade. It is figured 
that with plates at 3c. there is a clear profit of $25 to 
$80 per ton, as it is believed the best equipped plate mills, 
even with the higher costs of labor and materials, can 
make plates to-day at a cost of not over $25 per ton, and 
Some of the best equipped mills likely at a less figure. 
The new demand for’ pig iron is quiet, with prices rul- 
ing fairly steady. The demand for foundry iron is quiet- 
er than for Bessemer or basic, due to the strike of mold- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district which has been on since 
December last year, and also to the very hot weather, 
many molders now taking their vacations and reducing 
output of foundries very materially. 


The continued heavy declines in prices of spe.ter are 
reflected in the announcement made last week by the Na- 
tional Tube Company and all other mills of an increase 
in discounts on galvanized iron and steel pipe of five 
points, equal to a reduction of $10 per ton. As yet no 
change has been made in prices on galvanized wire prod- 
ucts, but this may come very soon. August will likely 
be without material change in the situation over July, 
but if a buying movement comes in September, and this 
is confidently expected, higher prices on nearly all lines 
of finished iron and steel may result. The mills are so 
well sold up for four or five months ahead that any addi- 
tional orders they may take would certainly not be at 
any lower prices than are ruling now, and possibly would 
bring higher figures. 


Wire Nalits.—The new demand is fair and mills 
report specifications against contracts as only mod- 
erately active. This is the mid-summer dull season 
in the wire nail trade, when demand and specifications 
are always at a low ebb. However, a heavier demand 
for wire nails is looked for in August, as jobbers and 
retailers will soon start to stock up on nails for the 
expected heavy fall trade. There is still a belief that 
prices on wire nails may be advanced about Aug. 1, 
or in any event, not later than Aug. 15, the advance 
to be 10c. to 15c. per keg. The regular price on wire 
nails remains at $2.50 base per keg, but some sales 
are made at $2.60 and as high as $2.70 for delivery 
later in the year. Prices are very firm and we quote: 

Wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.50 to $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.65 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.75 to $2.80; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut Naits.—The demand is fairly heavy, but the 
cut nail trade is feeling the general mid-summer duil- 
ness, and specifications against contracts are not as 
active as some time ago. However, it is believed the 
demand in August and September will be heavier, as 
jobbers and retailers will be stocking up for the fall 
trade. Mills report the supply of steel slabs better 
than for some time, and prices are ruling very firm. 

We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to 
$2.70, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

BarB WIRE.—Domestic demand is quiet, but foreign 
inquiry is very heavy. In addition to the large orders 
recently placed by Russia with the American Steel & 
Wire Company, it is said that country has also given 
contracts to three or four independent mills for 100,000 
to 150,000 tons of barb wire for delivery over remainder 
of this year and into first quarter of 1917. The market 
is firm and an advance in barb wire is ex ected between 
Aug. 1 and Aug. 15, but possibly this may not take place 
owing to the heavy decline in prices of spelter. 


Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.45; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.35; painted barb wire, 
$2.65: polished fence staples. $2.65; cement coated nails, 
$2.30 base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 
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of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. 

FENCE WirE.—The new demand for fence wire is 
more active than for barb wire, especially from manu- 
facturers who are taking in large quantities, and 
shipments by the mills are quite heavy. For some 
time mills have been quoting annealed fence wire at 
$2.45 and bright basic wire at $2.65 per 100 lb., and 
these prices are very firm. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on which 
shipment would probably not be made for three or four 
months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.65; galvan- 
ized barb wire fence staples, $3.35; painted barb wire, $2.65; 
polished fence staples, $2.65; cement coated nails, $2.30 base; 
all f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 da'ys, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 

TIN PLATE.—Last week the McKeesport Tin Plate 
Company started up five of its twenty new hot mills 
at McKees ort, Pa., this company now having twenty- 
seven hot mills in full operation and expects to start 
fifteen more within the next month or six weeks. The 
domestic demand for tin plate is fairly heavy, but for- 
eign demand has quieted down, most of the export 
inquiry now coming from Russia. The plant formerly 
operated by the Marietta Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
at Marietta, Ohio, which has been acquired by Pitts- 
burgh interests, has made satisfactory arrangements 
for a full supply of tin bars and is expected ‘to start 
up in a short time. Prices on tin plate are very firm 
and the available supply to fill new orders is limited. 
Wasters from stock readily bring $5.75 to $6 and primes 
$6 to $6.25 per base box. Higher prices are asked for 
export tin plate. 


We quote tin plate from stock at $5.75 to $6 per base box, 
prices depending on sizes, quantity and deliveries wanted. 


We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $7.75 for 200 Ib. and $8 to 
$8.25 for 214 Ib., all f.0.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 

IRON AND, STEEL Bars.—It is confirmed that some of 
the large implement makers have closed for their re- 
quirements of steel bars for the first half of 1917 on 
the basis of 2.35c. at mill, Pittsburgh. The amount 
involved in these contracts is said to be 200,000 tons 
or more, but at the same time some makers of steel 
bars say they are still holding out for 2.50c. from the 
implement makers and will not shade that price. New 
demand for both iron and steel bars is fairly active, 
but most consumers are covered for four or five months 
ahead and shidments are very heavy. 

We quote steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.75c. for delivery in third 
and fourth quarters and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in four to 
six weeks. Prices from warehouse in small lots for prompt 
shipment are 3.50c. and higher. We quote refined iron bars 


at 2.50c. to 2.60c. and railroad test bars, 2.60c, to 2.70c. in 
carloads, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—The new demand for electrical and blue an- 
nealed sheets is still quite heavy, but for thin black 
and galvanized sheets is only fair. Prices or gal- 
vanized sheets are more or less uncertain, due to the 
low prices ruling for spelter, but in the last few days 
spelter has advanced some and a few mills are firmer 
in their ideas as to prices. Makers’ prices for mill 
shipments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in carload 
and larger lots, are as follows, 30. days net, or 2 per 
cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 

Cents per Ib. 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
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Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
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Nuts AND Bo.ts.—The domestic demand is only 
fairly active, most consumers being covered to the 
end of the year and shipments by makers are heavy. 


Hay dware Age | 


Export demand is quiet, but prices are ruling firm, 
Discounts in effect from May 19, which the makers 
state are for prompt acceptance only, are as follows, 
delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the 
freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 !b., terms 
days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days 

Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 per cent: 
small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 per cert. » 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small rolled thres(d, 50 ang 
and 5 per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent; large, | 
40 and 10 per cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 ay 
5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 andy 
per cent; bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 per cent: 
ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 5 per cent. Rough stud 
15 per cent. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), §0 and 4 
per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cut ay 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent, 
and hexagon head cap screws, 55. at button, round @ 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list, hex, $2.5 
off; c. p. c. and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.60 off ; hex., $3 of. 
semi-finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished and cage 
hardened, 60 and 10, 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 10 pe 
cent. 

WrouGuT Pipe.—Last week the National Tube Com. 
pany, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company and in fae 
all makers of galvanized iron and steel pipe announced 
an increase of five points in discounts, or a reduction of 
$10 per ton. This was done to meet the lower prices 
on spelter. On lap weld sizes of pipe 3-in. to Sin 
mills are filled up for remainder of the year, but o 
butt weld sizes can make prompt deliveries. On loco 
motive and merchant tubes the output of the mills js 
sold up for this year, and some mills have large orders 
on their books for delivery in first quarter of 191. 

Wrovucnut Pire.—The following are the jobbers’ car. 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect on 
black pipe from April 21, 1916, and on galvanized from 
July 24, 1916, all full-weight pipe: 

Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galy. 
%, % and %.... 63 351% % and \4....... 52 4 
lf, 67 4, i 

2 , 
5 | ‘ 
Lap Weld 
0% 1% 
531%, | 1% 


5 
5 


“ 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
| &, % and % 


ss -° «RSS 


491% 
52% 
51 

451% 
40% 


43% | 
46% | 
4814 | 


4314 

45 2 

44 2% to 4 
351% 4% to 6 

To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. / 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Borer TuBES.—Discounts on less than carloads 
freight to destination added, effective from April 1 
1916, are as follows: 


| 
36 | 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades brits 
higher prices. 
oy in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cemt 


net extra, 
2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 





NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 28, 1916. 


OME of the New York jobbers have found, to their 

surprise, that July business has been better than 
was expected. We are advised that the same is true 
of trade in New England, where jobbers were pessi- 
mistic in June because of a slowing tendency that 
was very apparent; now they are busy. They have 
evidently made up their minds that it is safe to buy 
and they do not want to be short of goods. 

It must be remembered that manufacturers have 
used up considerable quantities of material bought at 
relatively much lower figures than those now current. 
Likewise manufacturers must contract for considerable 

ahead, often six months and a year, for the 
bulk of their material if possible. Regardless of when 
hostilities cease in Europe, prices will probably not 
recede in a large way until some of the high-priced 
material has been used up and also when labor is 
obtainable at less prices than much of it is now. 

There are manufacturers who are sold up to cadacity 
in certain staple lines, and are unable to take on more 
orders, while demand is still running ahead of the 
supply. One representative house, principals for a 
number of leading makers, have as much on their 
books in orders now as they had last January and 
February, and in some standard lines are getting new 
orders constantly which are the equivalent of the 
finished merchandise which is being shipped on pre- 
vious orders. 

There are constant regrets by manufacturers at 
being compelled to decline orders in certain lines which, 
although they cannot be taken as a criterion, never- 
theless indicate some of the congested conditions. In 
this particular instance one well-known concern has 
turned down in the last thirty days at very profitable 
prices more orders than with present capacity could 
be turned out in five years. This, however, apdlies to 
articles needed in the manufacture of war munitions. 
It should also be remembered that innumerable kinds 
of more or less high-grade tools require skilled labor, 
which cannot be improvised or obtained on short notice. 


Wire NAILS.—Trade in wire nails in the metropolitan 
district is moving along slowly, such trade as there is 
coming best from points on Long Island. Distributors 
are keeping stocks reasonably well assorted to cover 
daily needs, but are not anticipating the future, al- 
though it will not be surprising if there are further 
advances later on. 


Wire nails, in store, are $3.10, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.15 base per keg. 


Cur Naits.—Cut nails are moving along fairly well, 
about as they have been, but the hot weather has both- 
ered manufacturers in keeping men at work, especially 
as jobs are so easily obtained where heat conditions are 
more favorable. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and delivered within carting 
limits by the jobber $3.15 base per keg. 


Coprer.—New business is light, although a better 
buying movement is looked for a little later. Quota- 
tions on brass materials are still named from day to 
day, but some mills are taking business at less by 
several cents per pound for the leading classes of ma- 
terial below the exceptionally high prices which long 
prevailed because of foreign war orders. The Allics 
are now taking the raw materials just the same, but 
are producing in greater proportion brass and other 
alloys themselves in huge quantities for their own 
purposes, which greatly reduces the business for 
sheets, rods, tubes, etc., which so long came to the 
U.S. A. in a great volume. There are still plenty of 
inquiries, but repeat orders are much scarcer from 
abroad, the requests for prices being perhaps largely 
for use in checking up. 


Sheet copper is unchanged at 3714c. base. 


SoLpeR.—Business is slack in this commodity, which, 
however, is normal for mid-summer trade. In small 
lots half and half is quoted at 27%c., No. 1, 25c. and 
refined 21%c. per lb. In case quantities a cent less, 
sometimes more, is quoted. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Business continues very fair for 
the time of year, and while slower just now, the out- 
look is for much greater activity a little later on. 
Reports continue as to considerable figuring and esti- 
mates from which is expected to crystallize a satis- 
factory autumn trade. Prices so far are as they have 
been and are not expected to change until arrange- 
ments have been perfected with the labor in factories 
following a meeting of manufacturers at Atlantic City, 
N. J., last week. Stocks throughout the country are 
reported light. There is some export business at pres- 
ent, emanating from South and Central America, 
despite the almost prohibitive freight rates of 50c. per 
cu. ft. plus 35 per cent additional. 

Window glass discounts are as follows from jobbers’ lists, 
namely A quality, single and double thick, 88 per cent; B, 
single thick, 89 per cent; B. double thick, 90 per cent, and 
AA picture glass, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent discount from 
jobbers’ lists. 

Mitk BoTrTLes.—In common with other advances in 
price on articles made of glass we are advised that 
present conditions warrant a further increase in the 
price of milk bottles, yet manufacturers so far do not 
anticipate that there will be any very marked increase 
in the cost, although it is felt that the tendency of the 
market is upward. Labor conditions are very un- 
favorable and getting worse and sooner or later these 
conditions will be reflected in the cost of milk bottles. 

One well-known and representative concern, the 
Travis Glass Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., is oderat- 
ing five furnaces contained in three plants in different 
locations of the West Virginia gas belt, with, it is said, 
a daily capacity of more than 100 tons of finished 
product each 24 hours, all worked into milk bottles 
exclusively. 


NAVAL StTorES.—The market is steady for naval 
stores, with orders for immediate wants only, as a rule. 
Business managers in this territory do not look for 
much betterment during the remainder of the sum- 
mer. 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is 45% to 46c. per gal. 


Rosins in the primary Southern markets are steady, 
with some buying by leading export interests, but with 
little demand in this section from either home or for- 
eign buyers. 


Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 ib. per bbl., is $6.65, and D grade, $6.70 per bbl. 


Rope.—The rope business is running along evenly for 
domestic trade, although very attractive orders for 
export are continually being turned down because of 


inability to produce and deliver. While Manila hemp 
fiber is scarce and high, Mexican sisal is causing still 
more trouble in several ways. The importation of sisal 
into the U. S. A. is approximately 1,100,000 bales an- 
nually, of about 400 lb. each. The August quota of 
shipments from Yucatan of, say, 75,000 bales, has been 
reached, and, we are advised, about 60 per cent of the 
September allotment by the Mexican Regulatory Com- 
mission has been contracted for and at increasingly high 
prices. This usually cheap but necessary fiber is now 
higher than first-grade Manila hemp rope was normally 
preceding the war. Manufacturers of sisal in any form, 
as a rule, are serving only their own trade in limited 
quantities, with no large contracts being accepted from 
anybody, and prices likely to go higher still. 


Manila rope, first grade, is 19c.; second grade, 18c., and 
third grade, 17c. base per Ib. 
Sisal rope, first quality, is l4c., 


base per Ib. 


and second quality, 13%4c. 


LINSEED O1L.—F laxseed prices have recently advanced 
8 to 10c. per bu., and there is a firming tendency in oil. 
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The stronger tone is partially the result of the old crop 
supplies of seed having practically passed from the pos- 
session of producers to the consuming industry, while 
weather conditions have injured somewhat crops gen- 
erally in the Northwest, thereby causing just enough 
concern about the new crop of flax to keep any one from 
discounting it. 


_. Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 70c. in 5 or more bbl, and 
7ic. per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 


State and western oil is 69c. per gal. in carloads or less. 


Ice SKATES.—The manufacturer of the “U. S.” brand 
of ice skates, represented by John H. Graham & Co., 
113 Chambers Street, New York, effective from Aug. 1, 
has advanced prices by from 5 to 20 per cent, according 
to quality, the lower grades taking the greater advances. 
Manufacturers quite generally, if not entirely so, are 
sold up on possible production, keeping in mind difficul- 
ties in obtaining material and labor, for the coming 
season, and most of the factories have withdrawn prices 
as their capacity has been reached. 


Hardware Age 


Carps.—The L. S. Watson Mfg. Company, Leicester, ! 
Mass., represented by J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chay. | 
bers Street, New York, has advanced horse, cattle, eg, 
ton and wool cards about 10 per cent, effective from 
July 29. 


Hay KNives.—Manufacturers of Lightning pattem 
hay knives advanced the prices on these goods July 2%, 
50c. per doz. 


Picks AND MatTocks.—Picks and mattocks are 
firm, and while some makers have not sent out revige 
price lists they are holding prices higher than hay / 
been ruling, by approximately 5 to 10 per cent. 1 


Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., 
revised their list prices on carriage makers’ clamps gy 
here given: 
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CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Chicago, July 31, 1916. 


THE past week shows little or no change in the trade 

conditions of the Middle West. Business is still 
at the high tide, with collections above the normal. 
Despite the prevailing high prices, building operations 
are exceedingly heavy, particularly in the larger cities. 
New apartment buildings are springing up in all parts 
of Chicago and suburbs, and there are no indications 
of rent reductions. Real estate is moving freely, and 
general business conditions reflect prosperity. 

Scarcity of labor is tending to lower the production 
of many steel mills, and the foreign demand for pig iron, 
Bessemer, and open-hearth steel is enormously heavy. 
There is also a heavy European demand for many lines 
of finished-steel products. The mills at Gary and South 
Chicago are running to capacity, and report a volume 
of orders that will keep them busy for many months 
to come. Jobbers report a steady volume of trade, al- 
though the individual orders are small. Collections are 
good, and many lines of goods for the winter retail trade 
are practically sold out. 

Retail stores report heavy sales, due to the beginning 
of harvesting, the bulk of sales being in the ling of 
machinery, repairs, grinders, and farm tools. Builders’ 
hardware is also moving freely in many localities. The 
percentage of cash business is reported as above that 
of last year. 


WirE NAI.ts.—There is a seasonable dullness in the 
wire-nail market, and the new demand is rather light. 
Retailers are selling fair quantities, due to activity in 
building operations, and jobbers are reported as car- 
rying very fair stocks. The market is firm, and there 
are rumors of price advances in the near future when 
the fall trade opens up. Advance orders are reported 
to have been taken in several instances by the mills 
at a 5c. increase over present prices. 


We quote wire nails at $2.50 per keg base in carload lots 
to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, smaller lots 5c. higher. To re- 
tailers $2.55 in carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 
10c. higher. As the freight rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
is 18.9c., this makes the Chicago price practically $2.69 per 
keg base to jobbers and $2.74 to retailers in carload lots. 


Cut NAILS.—Mills continue to report heavy demands 
for cut nails, and seem to have no difficulty in getting 
rid of their product as fast as manufactured. The 
prices are very firm, and if rumored advances of wire 
nails should become a reality, cut nails will be sure to 
advance in proportion. 

We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per kee in carload lots 
to jobbers. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. To retailers $2.65 to $2.70 in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms 60 days net, or 2 per 


cent off for cash in ten days Freight added to point of de- 
livery. 


Bars WirE.—The domestic demand for barb wire is 
still light, but is more than made up for by orders from 
Europe. Mills are quoting prices to the larger trade 
only, and on the basis of delivery in from four to five 
months. Prices are firm, and price increases are pre- 
dicted in the early fall. 


We quote painted barb wire at $2.65 per cwt. in carload 
lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For smaller lots 5c, ad- 
vance. In carloads to retailers, $2.70 per cwt., f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, with smaller lots 10c. higher. Galvanized barb wire 
$3.35 per ewt. in carload lots to jobbers and $3.40 per cwt 
to retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. No. 9 plain annealed fence wire 
$2.45 in car lots to jobbers and $2.50 to retailers, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Polished fence staples $2.65 per cwt. and galvanized 
$3.35 per cwt. in carload lots to jobbers; $2.70 and $3.40 to 
retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Freight rate from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago 18.9c. Freight is added to point of delivery, temms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. 


LINSEED O1L.—There are no changes in the linseed 
oil market. Sales are reported to be fair and prices 
are firm. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw. 69c.; carloads boiled, 70c. Five or more 


bbl., raw, 71c. Five or more bbl., boiled, 72c. 
bbl., raw, 73c.; less than 5 bbl., boiled, 74c. 


Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Nut and bolt prices remain same 
as the last quotation. Dealers are selling quantities of 
machine bolts and the usual amount of carriage bolts, 
but sales by the mills are reported as falling off slightly. 

We quote to retailers, machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes 50 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., 60 and 5 per cent; larger sizes, 50 per 


cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25 off per 100 Ib 
Hexagon $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 


SHEETS.—No changes are apparent in the market for 
sheets. Orders for galvanized sheets have fallen off, 
and there is only a fair demand for the blue annealed 
and black. 5 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers, as fol- 
lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.10c. t 


3.20c. No. 28 galv.. 5c. to 5.10c. Minimum prices to apply on 
bundles of 25 or more. 


Bars.—The market for bars is undoubtedly strong, 
and the demand is heavy. Prices are same as last 
quoted, with no indication of a change. The heaviest 
buyers are the implement manufacturers, who are con- 
tracting for next season’s supply. 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinfore- 
ing bars, 3.10c., base. 


The list price of the “Merchants” waste paper baler 
No. 2, distributed by the Leigh Banana Case Company, 
South Union Avenue, Chicago, IIl., is $12.50. The 
price of $4.50 printed in HARDWAGE AGE, July 13, page 
76, was an error. 
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he old saying about “the patient waiter” getting 
his share of the good things may have been 
true once, but good profits in the modern hardware 
business must be gone after. 


The Stanley Garage 


Door Holder No. 1774. 


is a real necessity, on both new and old garages, yet 
your customers must be told about it. 


Told how it locks the door open against the 
heaviest gusts of wind, yet by a pull on the chain 
it may be left free to close. 


Told how it is strong, simple, easy to apply, and 
inexpensive, quality considered, etc. 


If you have not received a copy of our Garage 
Hardware Catalog ‘“‘W” write for it. We will do a 
great deal to help you sell garage hardware. May we 
tell you about it? A line addressed to our Service 
Department will have prompt and careful attention. 


NEW BRITAIN, 
New York, 100 Lafayette Street 


See our advertisement on “Box Strapping’ 
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The Stanley Garage Door 
Holder No. 1774 is but one 
item of,the extensive line of 
Stanley Hardware especially 
designed for garage use. 


Garage Hardware is sold to 
a class of people able and 
willing to pay a liberal margin 
profit for a satisfactory article. 


Garage Doors hung on 
Stanley hinges close weather- 
tight and Stanley fastenings 
keep them so; a condition not 

ossible in the case of sliding 


CONN., U. S. A. 
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Chicago, 73 East Lake Street 


in this issue 























NEW GOODSAND NOVELTIgg 
Products Being Placed on the Market — 
by Hardware Manufacturers ; 


The « Champion” Furnace 
Ash Sifter 


The Michigan Wire Goods Company, 
Niles, Mich., has recently placed on 
the market the “Champion” wire scoop 
ash sifter. 

This little scoop measures 7 x 10 in. 
and has a 30-in. straight handle. It is 
double tinned, rust proof and well 





The “Champion” scoop ash sifter in use 


riveted. The special feature to which 
_ the manufacturer calls attention is the 
size of this scoop. It is small enough 
so that it can be put well back into the 
grate of the furnace where the draft 
will remove the dust, although the pit 
may at the time be one-half to two- 
thirds full of ashes. 
The “Champion” wire scoop ash 
sifter retails for 50c. A package of 
one dozen weighs approximately 17 lb. 


New Size of Fly Paper 


The O. & W. Thum Company, 
manufacturer of “Tanglefoot” fly 
paper, recently announced a change 
in the size and packing of this prod- 
uct. The size of the sheet is now 
8 by 14% in. Five double sheets are 
packed in a sealed envelope of trans- 
parent moisture-proof paper. This 
package will retail for 10c. Under 
these new conditions the consumer 
will receive five double sheets for 10c., 
instead of four formerly sold. This 
new feature should profit the retailer 
by allowing him to make larger indi- 
vidual sales and by eliminating to a 
great extent the labor and expense of 
making 5c. sales of fly paper. The 
new size is being introduced in the 
East this year and will be introduced 
in the extreme West next season. 


« Gun” Tap 


The Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration, Greenfield, Mass., has re- 
cently introduced a new style of tap 
known as the “Gun” tap. This name 
is applied because of the fact that it is 


said to shoot the chips ahead of the 
tap in long, unbroken curls. 

The chief feature to which the 
manufacturer calls attention is the 
construction of the point of this tap. 
The cutting edges are ground at an 
angle to the axis of the tap. This en- 
ables it to cut with a shearing motion. 
The angle is said to deflect the chips 
so that they curl out and ahead of 
the tap and do not collect and break 
in the flute. This prevents clogging. 
It is claimed that even in deep holes 
these taps do not have to be removed 
frequently to clean the flutes of col- 
lected chips. 

The decided hook to the cutting edge 
is claimed to cause the tap to work 
very freely and to make clean, sharp 
threads. The balance of the threaded 
portion acts as a lead screw without 
any cutting action of its own and 
tends to hold the work true to the 
lead. Only two or three flutes are 
used to each tap. These are very 
shallow so that little stock is re- 
moved. For this reason the tap is said 
to be almost as strong as solid stock. 

It is claimed that if the “Gun” tap 
should break, it will chip off only the 
sharp cutting edge which can be easily 
reground. The tap is ground on the 
angular cutting edge instead of in the 
flutes. It can be reground repeatedly 














Longitudinal and end views of the “Gun” 
tap 
, 


until there are only two or three full 
threads left, when it is said the tap 
will still maintain its size to this 
limit. 


Zenith Hame Chains 
Brass Plated 


The Niagara Falls Metal Stamping 
Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y., recently 
announced a special deal in Zenith 
hame chains. To introduce this type 
of chain more widely to the trade the 
manufacturer states that on orders 
received before Sept. 1, the Zenith 
chains will be billed at the regular 
trade price and discount, but will be 
brass plated instead of having the 
regular finish. No other chain made 
by this company is brass plated. 


THE SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, 
N. Y., has just completed the erec- 
tion of a new 4-story brick structure, 
which will be devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of sporting arms. 
The factory will be ready to turn out 
its product about Sept. 15. 
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Gold Medal Double¥ 
Cot Bed 

The Gold Medal Camp ‘ 
Mfg. Company, Racine, Wig, 
cently placed on the market g: 
width cot that will fold int 
space. When opened it meagi 


in. in width, 6 ft. 6 in. in 
stands 18 in. high. It fold 











The Gold Medal mosquito bar 
netting is illustrated at the top, 
the double-width cot 


10 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. It is cove 
17-0z. unbleached duck. 
work is well seasoned rock elm 
metal parts are heavy steel, ~ 
When opened the bed is level 
said to be very comfortable. Af 
rail is used to prevent s 
the middle. This rail folds wi 
bed. The weight of the Gold 
double-width cot bed is 32 Ib 
list price is $6.50. “ 
For this cot and for many 
made by the company, spec 
quito bar frames and netti 
provided. These frames are ff 
that they will fold compactly 
cot and will add but very little ¥ 
The latest addition to the Gold 
line of mosquito bar frames 
tings is known as No. 9 A. Ite 
slipped on the cot very quick 
easily. When folded it forms @ 
age 1% by 2 by 27 in. It weigh 
2 lb. It is made for several 
cots. The price per pair is 76@ 


Stanley Scrap Boo ‘ 


The Stanley Works, New E 
Conn., is just distributing a 
scrap book to wholesalers of h 
It is entitled “What We Are Doi 
Help You Sell More Stanley 
Hardware.” . 

The book is large, measuring 
14in. The frontispiece shows the 
lications used in the promotion off 
Stanley garage hardware adverti 
campaign. Mounted samples of 5 
ley garage door holder No. 1774 


_also illustrated, one for counter 


and the other for the use of trav 
salesmen. The latter is a minia 
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The Right Article in 
Door Hanger Track 





Door hanger track has a very im- 
portant duty to perform. 


It must be strong enough to carry 
its load, so designed that the hangers 
operate easily, smoothly and with the 
least friction, weather-proof, bird- 
proof and trouble-proof. 


Richards Wilcox 


(No. 51 Type) 


TROLLEY TRACK 


From a mechanical standpoint, the perfect 
design for door hanger track is the box-shaped 
trolley track. As R-W designed and con- 
structed, it has all the above requirements and 
has proven by long use and years of experi- 
ence to be the right article in door hanger 
track. 











How many feet of this track do yeu need? 
Write us at once. 


BRANCHES 


new YORK Richards Wilcox 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


> 1 cl MANUFACTU Co. fe 
MINNEAPOLIS ie AURORAILLUSA.(©] 


SAN FRANCISCO Richards - Wilcox Canadian Co., London, Ontario 
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model, while the former illustrates the 
actual holder shortened for con- 
venience and with the chain omitted. 

Descriptions of the new Stanley 
garage hardware catalog for jobbers 
and hardware dealers and the special 
catalog for architects, which is now in 
preparation, follow. A sample of the 
covers of this new catalog is pasted on 
the page facing the description. On 
the two following pages the signs, dis- 
play cards, etc., furnished to dealers 
are illustrated and described, as are 
the various folders for distribution by 
hardware dealers. 

A list showing the circulation of 
the various hardware publications in 
which Stanley garage hardware adver- 
tising appears is compiled by states. 
On several pages following is given 
information about the various publi- 
cations used. The remainder of the 
book with the exception of three pages 
in the rear are pasted sample adver- 
tisements showing the type of mate- 
rial that is appearing in various trade 
and class publications. 

In the latter part of the book the 
entire advertising service of the Stan- 
ley Works is summed up. The pur- 
pose of the book, it is stated in this 
summary, is two-fold. First the ob- 
ject is to advise the wholesaler as to 
the information which is being given 
to the hardware trade through hard- 
ware publications and other mediums 
and second to tell of the assistance 
that the Stanley Works is ready to 
give in co-operating with the whole- 
saler in this work. It contains a frank 
offer of broad co-operation. A smaller 
book, similar in character, has been 
prepared for distribution to hardware 
dealers. 


Wagner Display Rack 


The Wagner Mfg. Company, Sidney. 
Ohio, is distributing a new display 
rack which is given without the cups 


The Wagner display rack for aluminum 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, with an assortment of 6 doz. 
aluminum cups, comprising 1 doz. each 
of six sizes. The stand is substan- 
tially made and is attractively fin- 
ished. 


THE U. S. PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., manufacturer of 
steel whiffletrees, neckyokes, pressed 
steel parts for implements and auto- 
mobile stampings, has recently erected 
a new factory building of modern 
construction which is now almost com- 
pleted and in which the manufactur- 
ing equipment will be double that used 
in the old factory. 


Kerosene Torch and 
Furnace 


The Turner Brass Works, Syca- 
more, Ill., has recently put on the 
market the improved No. 83 kerosene 
furnace and the No. 426 kerosene 
torch. 

The furnace has a patented burner 








| 
| 
| 
| 





At the left is the No. 426 kerosene torch. 
The No, 83 kerosene heater is at the right. 


which is said to burn kerosene or 
gasoline, and te burn equally as well 
out of doors exposed to wind as in- 
doors where there are no currents of 
air. The feed valve is placed in a 
convenient position where the fuel 
supply can be easily controlled and 
where the flame can be easily ad- 
justed. The tank is made of heavy 
seamless drawn steel with a steel 
band welded around the bottom. This 
latter feature is said to permit the 
furnace to be placed on an uneven 
surface without danger of upsetting. 

Special attention is called by the 
manufacturer to the construction of 
the burner on the No. 426 kerosene 
torch. The heavy walls through 
which the air passes and by which it 
is preheated, are said to prevent the 
fuel already generated from being 
cooled upon its contact with an addi- 
tional supply of air. This feature is 
said to allow the torch to consume 
more oxygen than if the vapor were 
allowed to cool. It is also claimed to 
produce very powerful heat. 


National Wire Goods 
Catalog 


The new catalog recently sent to 
the trade by the National Mfg. Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., is 8 x 12 in. 
and contains 272 pages. It is bound 
in stiff covers printed in an attractive 
design. This new publication is di- 
vided into sections. The first part of 
the book is devoted to kitchen wire 
goods, including broilers and toast- 
ers, flour sifters, fly traps, strainers 
of many kinds, wire dish covers, corn 
poppers, soap brackets, sponge bas- 
kets, potato mashers, egg whips, etc. 
The second division is given over to 
wire hardware. This includes base- 
ball goods, belt hooks, brass screw and 
cup hooks, chains, cotter pins, door 
springs, hammock hooks, garment 
hangers, wire on spools, wrought 
goods, etc. The latter part of the 
book, section three, is devoted to mis- 
cellaneous articles, such as escutcheon 
pins, iron and brass wood screws, mill 
wire hardware, tables and lists, tacks 


Hardware | : 


and staples, and wir: j 

of the illustrations used 

log are full size, thouch of 
reduced illustrations of the 
items are used. The type ig ¢ 
large, and the descriptive mati. 
arranged in such a manner th 
may be read easily. Some ideg of 
completeness of this new publi ac 
may be obtained from the follgus, 
sections. On pages 124-127 ig gu. 
a very comprehensive list of brieu 
wire and brass wire goods, j% 
weights, list prices and dimensions ¢ 
each item of the long list are gins. 
in lines reading across the page, Ty 
entire information regarding ANY spp 
cial item may thus be obtained g . 
glance. In the pages devoted to tacks 
and staples complete information wig 
regard to wire sizes, number tos 
pound, ‘etc., is given. Eleven 

in the rear of this book are devoted 
illustrations of a large number of spe. 
cial. wire goods that can be made % 
order. One page illustrates a nyp. 
ber of attractive.merchandise display 
stands made of wire. On pages 2% 
288, inclusive, are complete tables ¢ 
decimal and millimeter equivaleny 
wire, drill and screw-gage s 

and a table indicating the size, length 
and weight of wire. 


Goodell Peach Basket 
Carrier 
The Goodell Company, Antrim, 
N. H., has recently put on the marke 
a new carrier for peach baskets. This 


is made of substantial metal. Th’ 
pressure of the hand attaches or & 


taches it. It forms a handle by which # 


the basket can be carried or hung m 
a tree. 

When pressure is applied to th 
handle as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, the two claws which grip 
the top of the basket are opened 
When the pressure is removed thes 
come together and grip the basket 

















The Goodell peach basket carrier 


curely. When the. hand is inserted it 
the upper part of the carrier th 
pressure thus created holds the carriet 
firmly in place. 


E. C. ATKINS & Co., saw manufat 
turer, Indianapolis, Ind., is ereeti 
a three-story brick, steel and rei 
forced concrete addition, 40 x 190 ft, 
to their plant. It will be used as 
forging department and will cot 
$30,000. 


ON PAGE 84 of the July 13 issue df 
HARDWARE AGE there appeared a 
scription of a new catalog of th 
Fisher-Morris Company, Charles Cit}, 
Iowa. Through an error the addres 
was given as Sioux City, Iowa. 
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The Perfect 


Oracles of Wholesale 
Trade Back O-So-Ezy 


There are certain great merchandisers 
on whose endorsement of any article you 
justly place implicit reliance. 


You will find every one of these trade 
oracles in the list of hardware and automo- 
bile accessory jobbers who handle O-SO- 
EZY CEDAR OIL POLISH—the polish 
used, recommended and supplied by the 
automobile manufacturers as standard 
equipment of a million 1916 cars. 


Glance over this list. 
whose salesman will soon make his regu- 


lar call on you. 


Then write 
want book. 


Make your order for our special assortment 
which carries with it a handsome display stand. 
It costs you but $12 and the polish sells for 
$20. We pay the freight. 





| 0.S0-Ezy Cedar Oil Polish. 
is recommended and sup- 
plied as Standard Equip- 
ment of each new car by 
Abbott-Detroit Jeffery 
— Maxwell 


Chalmers Oakland 
Chevrolet Oldsmobile 
Detroit Electric Overland 
Detroiter Paige-Detroit 
Reo 


Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 
Stutz 


Willys-Knight 
Winton 


“O-SO-EZY” 
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Polish 
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Find a jobber 


in your 


O-SO-EZY 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


264-266-268 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Pacific Representatives 


The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 


San Francisco 


Gold Medal—Highest Award 
—Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
1915 


Distributors of 
O-So-Ezy Cedar 
Oil Polish 


EAST 


Albany Hardware Co., 
Berrodin Rubber Co., 
Hazelton Hdwe. Co., 

Lee Auto Supply, ye e9 Syracuse 
McRae & Co., Glen Falls 
Supplee— Biddie Hiwe. Co., Philadelphia 
Van Benschoten, John, Poughkeepsie 
Bellinger Paint Co., Schenectady 
Burhams & Black Co., Inc., Syracuse 
Hooper & Co., E. F., Trenton 
Logan—Gregg Hdwe. Co., Pittsburg 
Simmons Hardware Co., Philadelphia 
United Anchor Tire Co., New York 
Woodwell & Co., Jos Pittsburg 


MIDDLE WEST 


Automobile Supply Co., 
Blish, Mize & Silliman Hardw 


Co 

Buhl Sons Co., 
Delameter Hardware Co., Detroit 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul 
Fort Wayne Oil’ & Supply Co., Ft. Wayne 
Hackett, Gates, Herty Co. St. Paul 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co., 
Kelly—How—Thomson Co., Duluth 
Kruse & Bahiman Hdwe. Co., Cincinnati 
Marshall—Wells Hdwe. Co., Duluth 
Mithoff & Co., H., Columbus 

Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co. - 
Kansas City 
Sherwood Halli Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids 
Simmons Hdwe. Co., St. Louis 
Sommers & Co., G., St. Paul 
Bingham Co., The W., Cleveland 
Bostwick—Braum Co., Toledo 
Condict, Sid., Sedalia 

Dymond—Simmons Hdwe. Co., 
Sioux City 
Frankfurth Hdwe. Co., Wm., Milwaukee 

Geller, Ward—Hasner Hdwe. Co., 
St. Louis 
Harwi Hdwe. Co., A. J., Atchison 
anney, Semple, Hill & Co., Minneapolis 
napp—-Spencer Co., Sioux City 
Lee—Colt Andressen Hdwe. Co., Omaha 
Master Sales Co. Omaha 
Pritz laff Hdwe. €o., Jes Milwaukee 
Shapleigh Hdwe. Co. r St. Louis 
Simmons Hdwe. Co. Minneapolis 
Smith Bros. Hdwe. Co. ‘ Columbus 
Witte Hdwe. Co., St. Louis 


PACIFIC COAST 


Archer & Wiggins Co., Portland 
Chanslor & sees Co., Portland 
Kimball—U. Co. Sacramento 
Marshall— ells Hdwe. sme Portland 
Pacific Hdwe. & Steel C 

” San Francisco 


Union Hdwe. & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
Wells—Brown Co., Fresno 
Ballou & Wright, Portland 
Dunn, Carrigan & Hayden Co., 

n Francisco 
Marshall—Wells Hdwe. Co., Seattle 
McCoy Motor Supply Co., San Francisco 
Thomson—Diggs Sacramento 
United Auto a "Ce, San Francisco 
Whiton Hdwe. Co., Seattle 


Albany 
Philadelphia 
Hazelton 


Date 


Atchison 
Detroit 


SOUTH 


Leonard Hdwe. Co., 
Newton, Weller & Wagner Co., 
San Antonio 
Robinson Bros. & Co., Louisville 
McGowin—Lyons Hdwe. & Suppl 


Petersburg 


Co. obile 
Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co., 
Oklahoma City 


a 


Chicago = 


























“Easy Built” Tire Racks 


The Elgin Motor Power Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is market- 
ing “Easy Built” automobile tire 


A section of a tire rack made with “Easy 
Built” brackets 


xacks. These racks are built by 
means of specially constructed 
brackets, and a quantity of 1%-in. 
pipe and cross pieces of fairly stout 
lumber. The racks in this way can 
be very easily made at a very moder- 
ate cost. The price of the brackets 
alone is $9 per dozen. 


«Blue Book of Traffic” 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has recently issued the 
1916 edition of the “Blue Book of 
Traffic.” While the object of this 
publication is to feature Federal auto- 
mobile trucks, it is not by any means 
a catalog in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The entire subject of motor 
trucks is treated in a pictorial man- 
ner. 

Photographs of worm-drive trucks 
only are reproduced, for although sev- 
eral thousand Federal chain drive 
trucks are still in operation, this com- 
pany is now manufacturing worm- 
drive trucks exelusively. In the sixty- 
four pages between the covers of this 
new “Blue Boek of Traffic,” more than 
fifty different lines of business are 
featured in which these trucks are 


used, and in addition several pages 
are devoted to detailed descriptions 
of the various units and the con- 
struction of the Federal motor truck. 
The book is a comprehensive treatise 
on motor trucks, and is arranged in 
such a manner as to make the subject 
interesting and instructive, even to 
one unfamiliar with motors. 


Automobile Brushes 


The R. & C. Auto Accessories Com- 
pany, 90 John Street, New York City, 
manufactures a line of automobile 
brushes, two of which are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The No. 100 brush for wire wheels 
is made of black china bristle, tapered 
to the end so that the brush can reach 
difficult places. The brush itself is 11 
in. long and 2% in. in diameter. The 
entire brush and handle measures 19 
in. The list price per dozen is $12. 

The No. 101 wheel and hub brush 
measures 28 in. over all. The wheel 
end is made of black china bristle, 
9 in. long and 3 in. in diameter, se- 


I 














The No. 100 brush for wire wheels is illus- 
trated at the top. The other brush is the 
No. 101 for wheels and hubs 


curely held by twisted wire. The end 
used for cleaning hubs is made of best 
quality horse hair. The list price of 
the wheel and hub brush is $24 per 
doz. 


THE RICHARDSON HARDWARE MFG. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Carl N. Richardson, D. 
Murray Foley and J. Carter Carstens 
to manufacture hardware specialties. 
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Shims for Ford Cars 


The Fitzgerald Mfg. Company, Tor. 
rington, Conn., manufacturer of 
shims, gaskets, terminals, hose bands, 














A new package of shims for Ford cars 


battery connectors, etc., is now pack 
ing 100 assorted shims for Ford can 
in a strong box with a screw top. At 
cording to the manufacturer thee 
shims are cut from special stock an 
are of the proper varied thickness 
to allow the correct adjustment 
the crank shaft bearings to be made 

The list price per package is $140. 


THE Auto Parts Mrc. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has recently taker 
possession of a new six-story fat 
tory. This building more than triple 
the previous manufacturing facilities 
of this company and consequently 
places it in a position to serve th 
trade to even better advantage tha 
during the past year. During t® 
past nine months, or since its recetl 
reorganization, the Auto Parts Mig 
Company has forged rapidly aheal 
The volume of business has 
increased, and “Badger” bumpers ait 
other accessories have been featurel 
more strongly than ever. It is @ 
pected that in the new quarters eve 
greater and more rapid progress W 
be made. Many new articles at 
about to be added to the “Badger” 
line for 1917. 
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Hardware Wholesalers: 


Quality always sells. 
That is why we are building a new tire plant. 
Our proposition as to exclusive territory makes money for 


distributors. 
That is why we are closing territory so rapidly. ASK US! 


\ Hoop TIRE CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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« Letts” Manifold Heater 


The Cortland Auto Supply Com- 
pany, 15 Railroad Street, Cortland, 
N. Y., has recently added to its list of 
products the “Letts” manifold heater. 
It is said that this attachment will in- 
crease the mileage of the car to which 
it is attached and that it will elimi- 
nate much of the trouble often expe- 
rienced with the present low grade of 
gasoline or naphtha. The heater can 
quickly be attached to the standard 
manifold of the Ford motor without 
interfering with the regular equip- 
ment. It is made in two pieces, the 
front half of which can be easily re- 
moved in order that carbon deposits 
may be cleaned out. 

The four clamps which hold the in- 
take manifold in position are loosened 
and the top of the intake manifold is 
swung 1% in. away from the engine. 
The back shell of the heater is then 
slipped underneath the manifold and 
brought to its proper position. The 
manifold is replaced and the clamp 
securely fastened. The front shell is 
then put in position and the heater 
clamped together with the two bolts 
provided. 

The intake hot air pipe is then 
swung toward the back of the engine 
until it comes to the center of the ex- 
haust manifold, which is then drilled 
with a 7/82-in. drill. This is tapped 
out with a %-in. pipe tap, the coup- 
ling detached from the hot air pipe 
and screwed into the exhaust mani- 
fold. The flexible tubing is replaced 
in the coupling and the draft tube run 


through the %-in. hole through sheet 


iron pan. 

After the gas and-air have been 
mixed in the carbureter the mixture 
passes through the manifold inclosed 
by the heater. This converts the gas- 
oline into a very fine gas. 

The retail price of the “Letts” man- 
ifold heater is $4. 


Wolverine Starter 


The Wolverine Starter Company, 
433 Michigan Trust Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufactures the 
Wolverine automobile starter, that is 
especially designed for Ford automo- 
biles or cars of similar construction. 

It is said that the Wolverine starter 
can be easily installed. It is operated 
by a simple lever. No change is nec- 
essary in the original construction of 
the car. The starter is entirely me- 


The illustration at the left shows the “Awtopow” attached to the Ford car. 











At the-left is the “Letts” manifold heater with one-half of the shell removed. The othe 
view illustrates the heater properly attached : 


chanical in operation. When the lever 
is drawn back the operation turns the 
flywheel of the engine. It is said that 


The Wolverine starter for the Ford car 


the Ford engine, equipped with a 
Wolverine starter, can be put in oper- 
ation very easily. 


« Autopow ” Power 
Attachment 


The Autopower Company, 965 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich, is 
manufacturing the “Autopow” power 
attachment for the Ford automobile. 
This attachment, when fastened on the 
Ford automobile, converts it into a 
stationary power plant that will run 
any light piece of stationary farm ma- 


The car is 


illustrated at the right ready for the road with the “Autopow” frame attached 


chinery. It can be belted to the m. 
chinery in the regular way and wij 
operate such implements as graip 
grinders, wood saws, water p 
straw cutters, fanning mills, hay 
presses, grindstones, churns, cream 
separators, etc. 

The “Autopow” can be attached 
the Ford car, so the company states, 
by means of bolts already on the car, 
No holes need be drilled nor machine 
work of any kind need be performed 
It is said that the first installation 
can be made in approximately 2 hr. 
After this is done the frame can k 
removed or replaced in a very few 
minutes. The attachment . 
however, that the frame can readily le 
left attached to the car without ip 
juring its usefulness in any way. Th 
motor may be started and the car 
driven on the road with the pulley an 
entire attachment in place if nece- 
sary. 

It is said that the “Autopow” wil 
not strain the motor nor cause it # 
overheat. An extra fan is providedia 
front of the radiator to keep the e 
gine cool. The drive shaft is connett 
ed with the front of the crank shaft 
through a flexible joint or coupling 
The pull of the belt is absorbed by th 
large bearing connected next to th 
pulley at the outer end of the bracket 
This is said to prevent strain on th 
motor. The pulley runs loose on tht; 
shaft so that the belt’ may be slipped” 
on and the load engaged by throwing 
in a clutch which grips the pulley. 

The retail price of the “Autopow 
power attachment for the Ford 
mobile is $48. 


THe M. & N. Automatic SPARE 
PLuG Company, Cedar Rapids, lows,” 
has been incorporated with a capita 
stock of $100,000 to manufacture # 


self-cleaning spark plug. It state 
that it has received orders for 
than 150,000 plugs. A. E. McDa 

is president; A. M. Bodwell, vice-pre} 
ident; H. F. Paar, secretary, and 
Valentine Nees, treasurer. It plait 
to manufacture its plugs at Cedat 
Rapids and is in the market for # 
second-hand automatic screw machine 
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Safety Signals 


PARTON sounds the loudest note 
of quality—endurance and auto- 
mobile horn perfection. Forty lead- 
ing cars of America and Europe adopt 
the Sparton as regular equipment. 


Doesn’t that convince you of Sparton superi- 
ority? Let your choice be backed by the 
judgment of these motor car experts. 


In buying your car see that a Sparton Horn is 
part of the equipment. Call at any dealer’s, 
and ask to see the various von of both 
electrical and hand operated Sparton Horns. 


There is a Sparton for every size car—four 
to fifteen dollars. ’ 


The Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Perrin « More Power” 
Valve 


Tke Perrin Mfg. Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is manufacturing the Perrin 
“More Power” valve for gasoline en- 
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The Perrin “More Power” Valve 


gines. According to the manufac- 
turer this attachment is designed for 
all gasoline engines, including those 
used in pleasure cars, trucks or trac- 
tors. The object of the valve is to 
conserve the quantity of gas consumed 
in operation. 

To install the Perrin “More Power” 
valve a 7/16-in. hole is drilled in the 
intake manifold and tapped with a 
%-in. standard pipe tap. The valve 
is then screwed into this hole. The 
consumption of gasoline is said to be 
lessened by allowing an additional 
quantity of air to enter the manifold. 

The Perrin valve is made entirely 
of brass and phosphor bronze. It is 
carefully adjusted for the average car 
and can easily be readjusted for any 
special conditions. The retail price is 
$2.50. 


Arrow Rowboat Motor 
Folder 


The Arrow Motor & Machine Com- 
pany, 30 Church Street, New York 
City, has recently published a new 
sixteen-page folder, illustrating and 
describing the Arrow  two-cylinder 
rowboat motor. The cover, which is 
in three folds, when opened shows an 
attractive scene in which the Arrow 
two-cylinder rowboat motor plays a 
prominent part. Each feature of the 
motor is illustrated and described sep- 
arately. A double-page spread in the 
center is utilized for the purpose of 
bringing out all of these features at 
one time. The booklet is printed on 
a high-grade coated paper and is very 
well illustrated and made up. 


Du Pont Buys Fairfield 
Company 


The Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has purchased the 
Fairfield Rubber Company with plants 
at Fairfield, Conn. The Fairfield Com- 
pany manufactures a coated textile 
known as Fairfield Carriage Cloth 
that is used extensively by automobile 
and carriage manufacturers. All the 
present employees will be retained, 
the change affecting only the owners. 
The company will continue under its 
old name. J. K. Rogers, sales man- 


‘ager of the Du Point Fabrikoid Com- 


pany, will act in the same capacity for 
the Fairfield company. 


Adjustable Pedal Pad 


The R. & C. Auto Accessories Com- 
pany, 90 John Street, New York City, 
has just put on the market a new ad- 
justable pedal pad that is made to fit 
pedals of any size on pleasure cars 
and commercial vehicles. 

The operating principle of this new 
pedal cover. is clearly shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Two 
hook-shaped clamps, one on each side 
of the pad, slide in a specially con- 
structed groove. Each one is held in 
place by means of a spring on which 
is a depression that fits and holds se- 
curely in any one of four holes punch- 
ed in the sliding clamp. Each clamp 
is thus adjustable to four positions. 
By raising the spring with one finger 
the clamp can be drawn out to a dis- 
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Eugene Gasoline Cage 


The Eugene Mfg. Company 
Cherry Avenue, S. E., Canton, 9 
manufactures the Eugene ball,’ 
ing gasoline gage. It is said % 
strongly made of good material, ; 























A view of the new adjustable pedal pad 
illustrating the method of making the 
adjustment 


tance sufficient to allow it to be slipped 
over the pedal pad. After it is 
pressed in, the automatic catch holds 
it securely in position. Two addition- 
al clamps are provided on each end 
of the pad which can be bent under 
the pedal. 

The rubber face of this new adjust- 
able pedal pad measures 2% x 3% 
in. The side clamps can be extended 
to a distance of 4 in. The end clamps 
extend nearly 6 in. from end to end. 


THE STANDARD AvuTO HorN Com- 
PANY, Somerville, Mass., has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,- 
000 by E. Charles Drouet, Frederick 
W. Storack and Horace C. Hoskyns. 


The Eugene gasoline gage 


feature to which the company al 
special attention is the ball-beari 
that operates in the groove of thet 
and that is said to eliminate frie 
This tube is made of coppei 
steel. The float track is made 
spring steel and the float itself 
copper. The gage cap is construd 


of brass, finished in black or nic 


with a silver-faced or white enan 

dial. The gage tube is strengtl 

by the use of a ridge on the cone 
side. 

It is claimed that this appliancee 
be easily installed, and that it 
register accurately the amount of 
oline in the tank. 


THE NEW FACTORY BUILDING of f 
Champion Spark Plug Company, i 
ledo, Ohio, is nearly completed. 
will be six stories high and will de 
the present floor space. It is said 
in this new building the company 
be able to manufacture from 75 


100,000 complete spark plugs in ad 


When the new plant is finally rum 
up to full capacity, between 1400 
1500 employees will be engaged. 1 
mediately adjoining the new add 
is another new building for the @ 
ing of steel. In this department 
the steel which enters into the 2 
facture of Champion plugs 


processed. The four lower floors® 


the main building will be used enti 
for manufacturing purposes. #4 
fifth floor will contain a modern 
taurant with a seating capacity 
250. The sixth floor will be de 
to offices exclusively. It is the i 
tion of the company to erect ar 
building shortly for recreation 
poses. This structure will 
hand-ball courts, pool and _ bill 
tables, bowling alleys and 
baths. 
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MOCEL 83-B 


*695 


f. o. b. Toledo 
Completely Equipped 


Does Hot Weather Decrease 
Your Delivery Efficiency ? 


Do your deliveries lag in hot weather? 
Do you have to lighten loads—or put on 
extra teams? Do you find it hard to handle 
regular business—to say nothing of extra 
trips? 

Then you need the Overland Delivery 
Car. 

It is saving money for hundreds of hard- 
ware dealers. 

Not only in hot weather, but every day in 
the year—even more in the winter when 
feed costs are high—when slippery streets 
and roads endanger horses and slow 
them up. 

And the Overland Delivery Car does its 
vastly greater work with less fuss and 
greater economy. 

The motor—of the latest en bloc design—- 
gives ample power and speed for all require- 


Catalog on request. 


ments—yet uses a surprisingly small amount 
of fuel. 


And the operating cost stops when the 
car stops. 

Electric starting removes the driver’s in+ 
centive to leave the motor running while 
his car is at the curb. 


This Overland is electrically lighted—has 
magnetic speedometer, electric horn, am- 
meter, electric control buttons on the steer- 
ing column—everything necessary and de- 
sirable. 

Yet the cost complete is only $695. 


Ask the Overland dealer for a practical 
demonstration. Ask him to prove to you 
how an Overland will meet the hot weather 
problem. 


Please address Dept. 733 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


“* Made in U.S. A.”’ 
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PARKER, COL.—H. A. Clarke has purchased the buildings 
and stock of the John Oswald Company, consisting of hard- 
ware, lumber, builders’ supplies, etc. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Frank O. Hobbs has disposed of his 
hardware business to A. R. Anderson. 


KANSAS, ILL.—L. 8. Phipps. who has conducted a hard- 
ware and implement business for some years, has sold out 
to W. A. Childress. Catalogs requested. 


MATTOON, ILL.—The Mattoon Implement & Buggy Com- 
pany requests catalogs on builders’ hardware. 


MAZON, ILL.—George W. Smith has bought the Mazon 
Hardware Company from M. G. Stevens and L. M. Jewett. 
The firm name will remain unchanged. 

ST. CHARLES, ILL.—Elmer Marshall, manager for the 
George H. Fernald Hardware Company of Sanford, Fila., for 
the past 12 years, has become a partner in a hardware busi- 
ness here. The concern will be known as Marsden & Marshall, 
and will carry a stock of baseball goods, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper. churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints. oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 

ALBIA, IOWA.—The two hardware stores conducted by the 
Seaman-Clark Hardware Company have been consolidated. 
Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

COLUMBIA, IOWA.—The hardware store of B. D. Sergent 
has been sold. E. A. Rea of Corydon is the purchaser. 

FUNDA, IOWA.—F. R. Gottfried has started in business 
here, dealing in belting and packing, hammocks and tents, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etc. Cata- 
logs requested covering general hardware and heating and 
plumbing materials. 

GARDEN GROVE, IOWA.—Elmer Sandy is purchaser of 
the stock of C. 38. Stearns. 

KINGSLEY, IOWA.—Charles S. Knowles has purchased 
the interest of his brother Ralph in the hardware and furni- 
ture business. 


MAPLE HILL, KAN.—H. R. Williams has moved his 
hardware store into a new building on Main Street. 

NATOMA, KAN.—D. J. Finnesy, who is erecting a new 
building, requests catalogs on store fixtures. 

TRIBUNE. KAN.—A. E. Laird, successor to Alfred Ellis, 
requests catalogs on builders’ hardware, furnaces, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, heavy farm implements, and wagons and 
buggies. 

STOCKTON SPRINGS, ME.—The copartnership. exist- 
ing for several years under the name of Goodhue & Co., has 
been dissolved. The branch store at Belfast will be conducted 
by Mr. Goodhue, Mr. Gardner continuing in charge of the 
Stockton Springs business under the name of L. A. Gardner. 

DEARBORN, MICH.—The Dearborn Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 as successor 
to Charles A. Kandt. The firm’s stock will include a line of 
automobile accessories, baseball goods. cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, mechanics’ tools, etc. 

LOWRY, MINN.—The Lowry Hardware, Furniture & Ma- 
chine Company has recently started in business here. 

NEW MUNICH, MINN.—The Geidle Hardware Company’s 
stock has been bought by Link & Dupius. The purchasers 
request catalogs on gas engines, harness, fishing tackle and 
linoleum. 

GLASGOW, MONT.—Maris & Lee, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated as successor to the Gienn Maris Hardware Company. 
Cc. J. Lee has purchased a half interest in the business. The 
capital stock is $10,000, and the firm will deal in baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures. belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips. builders’ hardware. churns, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves. heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies. lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils. varnishes and glass. pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

BERGER, MO.—Bade Bros. are now in charge of the 
hardware business formerly owned by Herman Wadepohl. 

GOWER, MO.—The Jackson Hardware Company has taken 
over the hardware and furniture stock of J. C. Stark. Mr. 
Stark will still continue in the automobile and automobile ac- 
cessories business. 

INGOMAR, MONT.—G. C. Anderson and H. J. Huene have 
bought the hardware and implement stock and building of 
the Ingomar Mercantile Company. They will continue busi- 
ness under the name of G. C. Anderson & Co., and request 
catalogs on hardware and implements. 

CENTRAL CITY, NEB—Plans have been completed for 
the erection of a new building for Ross, Cowgill & Hart, two 
stories and basement. 

CLAY CENTER, NER—The hardware store of F. C. H. 
Adams has been bought by J. L. Mooman, who requests cata- 
logs on the following: Automobile accessories, baseball 
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goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators,” 
dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture d 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hamme@ 
tents, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinet 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanié 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
ware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Petersen & Michelsen Hard 
pany will build a new structure, which it is expected 
completed about Feb. 1. The building is to be 40 xq 
one story and basement, and contain 15,000 sq. ft. 
space. % 

RISING CITY, NEB.—The hardware store of Jag 
has changed hands. The Green Hardware Company’ 
purchaser. a 

FREEPORT, N. Y.—The stock, equipment and p 
the Lewis H. Ross Company has been bought by 
Foreman and consolidated with his own. 

HOLLEY, N. Y¥.—Ira Edwards’ Sons has succeeded 
wards. : 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—The Johnson Biermann Com 
Inc., is successor to Eddy & Johnson. a 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Joseph Sugerman, of 521 EB 
Street, has opened a branch store at 1038 Westche ; 
nue, where a stock of hardware, automobile accessorigj 

rine hardware, plumbers’ supplies, paints, etc., will 
ried in stock. atalogs requested. a 

BREVARD, N. C.—Alterations are being made in the 
room of the Brevard Hardware Company. A new plate 
front and store fixtures will be installed and the floor, 
doubled. Catalogs are requested covering general 
— washing machines, automobile supplies, base b 
etc. 

CAVALIER, N. D.—A Gaussle has opened an im 
store here. Cream separators, gasoline engines, hea 
implements, gig me | oils, wagons, buggies and 
machines will be included in his stock. 

THOMAS, OKLA.—J. W. Mulcahy has bought his p 
interest in the Mulcahy & Coffman hardware store. 
continue business under his own name, and requests cat 
on automobile accessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns. cream sepaf 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline eng 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy far 
plements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines. 
hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies and washing c 

MARIETTA, OHIO.—The Union Hardware Company, 4 
both a wholesale and retail business in automobile acce; 
builders’ hardware, mechanics’ tools, etc., has incres 
capital from $100,000 to $164,000. 

WAYNESBURG, OHIO.—The R. R. Jacob Compa 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by H. W, 
kert, P. J. Bankert, W. W. Jacob, Cora H. Jacob and 
Zepp. Catalogs are requested on natural gas stoves, 
and supplies. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—C. L. Cripps has purchased Mr. 
ton’s interest in the firm of Horton & MacNab, and the 
has been changed to Cripps & MacNab. Mr. Cripps 
number of years was associated with Dickson & Co., an@ 
13 years a member of the firm. The new owners contemp 
making a number of improvements in their store, and 
increasing their stock. ‘ 

PORT ALLEGANY, PA.—The stock of baseball 
furnaces, lubricating oils, crockery and glassware, etc., Of 
Albee & Seltz Company has been bought by John W. 

POTTSTOWN. PA.—The hardware business of M,- 
Baily. 246-248 High Street, has been taken over by 
Unruh, 8S. C. Sterley and M. F. Kurtz. The firm will here@ 
be a as the Baily Hardware Company. Mr. Baily 
retire. : 

WAYNESBORO, PA.—The building of the Beck & Ben 
Hardware Company at 86 West Main Street is nearing ¢ 
pletion. In addition to its regular stock the company 
carry automobile accessories, fishing tackle and 5 and 
cent goods, on which catalogs are requested, together 
catalogs on sporting goods and electrical household speci 
The concern’s business is both wholesale and retail. 4 

WELLSBORO, PA.—W. B. Bastinn has purchased) 
interest in the concern of R. W. Bailey & Son, and the 
name has been changed to R. W. Bailey & Co. : 

COLUMBIA, 8S. D.—John Gaskin has bought E. T. F 
den’s hardware and furniture store. 

HONEY GROVE, TEX.—The Richardson-Blocker l 
ware Company has been dissolved. A. W. Richardson 
continue the business under his own name. 

CHARLOTTESViLLE, VA.—The Reynolds-Zink Hard 
Company, Inc., has recently been incorporated, and _op 
a new store at 421 East Main Street, with a new and up 
date stock. J. M. Reynolds is president and T. J. Willis. 
retary and vice-president. Catalogs requested on locks 
dwelling houses and bicycles. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Wilkerson Hardware © 
pany, Box 505, which has lately started in business, 
quests catalogs on farming implements, rubber roofing, f 
ing and wagons. 

DISCO, WIS.—The hardware store of George Zastrow 
been sold. W. B. Potter, the purchaser, requests catalogs 
hardware. 4 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—A new brick warehouse 60 x 60. 
will be built by the Prange Geussenhainer Company, af 
stock of automobile accessories added to the present 
The company’s business is wholesale and retail. 

SPENCER, WIS.—The Meir Hardware Company 
bought E. C. Utter’s stock. 
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